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LUDVIG HOLBERG. 


Part II. 


WE now approach the most fruitful period of Holberg’s 
activity, the creative period that gave to Denmark a national 
stage and to universal literature a series of comedies that can 
be classed with those of Moliere alone. The comedies of 
Aristophanes and Shakspere are, of course, out of court. 
They constitute a distinct literary species with a divineness 
allits own. ‘*Therefore on [them] no speech,”’ slightly to 
alter Landor’s apology for disregarding Shakspere in a 
similar case. We cannot consider ** The Birds’’ and ‘*A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’ apart from their poetry, and of 
poetry there is little question with Moliere, none with Hol- 
berg. But if the comedies of Holberg contain no poetry, 
they exhibit a superabundance of life in all of the forms in 
which it appeared to the experienced and keen-sighted Co- 
penhagener. ‘They picture a world (a small one, it is true, 
but still a world) in all of its social aspects. Merely as docu- 
ments, they are of the highest value. Just as the France of 
the Restoration might be reconstructed from ‘* La Comédie 
Humaine,’’ were all other records lost, so the Denmark of 
the early eighteenth century might be reconstructed from 
**Den Danske Skue-Plads.’’ Few are the ages of which 
anything like this may be said, for few are the men of gen- 
ius sufficiently comprehensive thus to place upon record 
‘**the body of the time ’”’ in which they have lived. 

The external history of Holberg’s comedies may be briefly 
summarized. Frederick IV., who was a liberal-minded 
king, as has already been shown by his protection of Hol- 
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berg from the attacks of his enemies, was fond of theatrical 
amusements—a taste acquired during a long foreign sojourn 
as Crown Prince—and entertained both the French and 
Italian player troupes at his court. In 1721 these were re- 
placed by a German company. The French players, un- 
willing to leave Copenhagen, got a license to build a theatre 
of their own. The building was erected and opened to the 
public in 1722. But the venture was not successful, and the 
enterprise came near being abandoned, when it occurred 
to René Montaigu, one of the actors, to try the experiment 
of producing Danish plays in the Danish language. The 
idea was a novel one, but it found approval, and nothing 
stood in the way of carrying it out except the trifling fact 
that there were no Danish plays. In this emergency, the 
university professor, now known to be the author of ** Peder 
Paars,’’ was called upon to provide some. After no little 
hesitation, he consented, and soon had a batch of five come- 
dies ready for the players. They were received by the pub- 
lic with great enthusiasm. Others followed in rapid succes- 
sion, until no less than twenty-eight had been produced, all 
within a period of about five years. When we consider the 
technical finish of these comedies, their wealth of invention 
and humor, and the variety of the figures that live and 
breathe in their pages, we must reckon their production as 
one of the most astonishing things in the history of literature, 


as comparable only with the output of the more active years 
of Scott, Dumas, and Lope de Vega. In 1728 Copenhagen 


was almost wholly destroyed by fire, and there was an end of 
theatre going. In 1730 Christian VI., whose disposition was 
as puritanical as that of his predecessor had been liberal, 
came to the throne, and, during his reign of sixteen years, 
there was no question of play acting. In 1747, under Fred- 
erick V., the theatre was once more opened, and Holberg 
wrote six new plays for it, making thirty-four in all. These 
plays, to which the author himself gave the collective name, 
‘*Den Danske Skue-Plads’’ (The Danish Stage), are the 
most important contribution yet made by the Scandinavian 
genius to literature. 
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To the student of Shakspere or of Moliere the chrono- 
logical order of the plays is a matter of the highest conse- 
quence. To the student of Holberg it is of no consequence 
whatever. That is, there are not in his case those well-de- 
fined periods of creative activity and that progressive devel- 
opment in style and dramatic force that we find in the cases 
of Shakspere and Moliére. In passing from ‘* Love’s La- 
bor’s Lost’’ to ‘** The Tempest,’’ we pass from exuberant 
youth, through tried and chastened manhood, to the ripe wis- 
dom of age, and we feel something similar in passing from 
‘*L’Etourdi’’ to ** Le Malade Imaginaire.’’ But on read- 
ing Holberg’s comedies from first to last we get no such im- 
pression. In fact, the very first of them all is as finished and 
mature a production as any of those that come after. About 
the only distinction to be made (and that is a distinction 
hardly worth making) is between the six comedies of the 
later period and the twenty-eight of the earlier. The inter- 
vening score of years, spent in writing of a more serious 
sort, seems to have taken from the author’s hand something 
of its cunning, and none of the best examples of his work 
dates from the second period. Hence for purposes of study 
we are free to group them as we will, and various classifica- 
tions have been proposed. Perhaps we cannot now do bet- 
ter than adopt a suggestion made by Skavlan, and first sepa- 
rate the comedies of the fantastic and allegorical sort from 
those which deal with, actual life and present only possible 
characters to our view. 

Six pieces out of thirty-four may be thus disposed of, and 
among them ‘* Plutus,’’ a work of the author’s aftermath, is 
of the first importance. Holberg thought it ** bore the palm”’ 
over all his other comedies, but this is a judgment in which 
criticism has not concurred, although freely recognizing the 
humor and deep insight of the play. For one thing, it is too 
closely imitative of the ‘* Plutus’’ of Aristophanes. It is in- 
teresting to note, parenthetically, that Holberg’s last comedy 
of importance deals with the theme and has the title of the 
last work produced by the great comic poet of Athens. In 
both plays, the God of Riches comes to town, is restored to 
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sight by sculapius, and bestows his gifts with what he sup- 
poses to be great discrimination, but only, as the sequel 
shows, with deplorable results. And in both plays, Poverty, 
who preaches the harmfulness of wealth, is first driven forth 
with contumely, and afterwards brought back in triumph. 
In ** Republiqven’’ (The Republic) the author’s satire is 
aimed at those visionaries who fancy that the adoption of 
their ideas would at once usher in the millennium, and 
whose fantastic proposals are worthy of the philosophers of 
Laputa. The Republic, or Commonwealth, is personified as 
a woman, who offers her only daughter in marriage to the 
one who shall devise the most important scheme for the wel- 
fare of the state. All sorts of plans are presented for her 
consideration, and all sorts of political and other nostrums 
offered in competition for the prize. One of these nostrums 
is an elixir vite which the old lady tries upon herself to such 
effect that she conceives a violent aversion to all schemers, 
and bestows her daughter upon a worthy young man whose 
pretensions have hitherto met with scorn. The moral of the 
piece (for the moral never lacks explicit statement in the 
comedies of Holberg) is placed upon the lips of this young 
man, and is worth quoting as a specimen of the simply but 
admirably expressed common sense so characteristic of the 
author’s work. ‘* We cannot hold them all for cheats, for 
many imagine themselves to be what they are not. And the 
lofty opinion they entertain of themselves arises merely from 
ignorance; for, the more heedless one is, the easier every- 
thing seems to him. Clear-sighted people, on the other 
hand, who look deep into things, and notice the difficulties 
therein hidden, do not venture to meddle with them. We 
find, in consequence, that the former usually display the 
greater activity, for everything seems possible to their igno- 
rance. The latter, on the other hand, pass for incapable 
and timid, and are therefore looked upon with scorn; yet 
their timidity and lack of resolution are based upon their in- 
sight into things, and only give proof of their discretion.”’ 
This is what Pope tells us in a nutshell when he says that 
‘fools rush in where angels fear to tread;’’ but the thought 
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deserves the development given it by Holberg, and the pub- 
lic for which he wrote would probably have failed to realize 
its meaning in the more condensed phrase. For we must 
not forget that Holberg’s mission was to bring enlightenment 
to minds shut in and darkened to an extent that we can now 
hardly imagine, and that the most childish superstitions were 
to him real foes to be overthrown by his lance thrusts. 
‘*Ulysses von Ithacia’’ is a fantastic jumble of incidents 
connected with the Trojan war. It opens with the judg- 
ment of Paris and closes with the return of the wanderer, 
treating the material offered by Homer and Virgil in a way 
that suggests the /7brett7 of Offenbach’s ‘* La Belle Helene”’ 
and ‘* Orphée aux Enfers.’’ It was intended as a parody of 
a certain type of German comedy then much in vogue, and 
displays the wildest disregard of all the unities. Repeated 
attention is called to this fact, as, for example, at the begin- 
ning of the second act, where the servant of Ulysses appears 
upon the stage and thus addresses the audience: ‘Ei, Ei, 
how quickly the time passes! We have now come to Troy, 
which is four hundred miles from our fatherland. If I did 
not see the town before my eyes, I would think that I was in 
a German comedy, where one sometimes travels a thousand 
miles in a single stride, and in one evening grows forty years 
older than he was before. But there is no mistake about it, 
for here lies Troy, where I am pointing with my finger. 
Here it stands, printed in big black letters, ‘ This is Troy.’’’ 
As may be imagined, the story of the Trojan war is handled 
with little reverence, and its heroes are made the subject of 
the most extravagant burlesque. ‘* Sganarels Reyse til det 
Philosophiske Land ”’ (Sganarel’s Journey to the Land of the 
Philosophers ) is a one-act extravaganza in which fun is made 
of the philosophical sects of antiquity. Two other short 
pieces may be mentioned in this summary of the fantastic 
group of comedies. In the ** Nye-Aars Prologus til en Comoe 
die’’ (A New Year’s Prologue for a Comedy), produced in 
1723, the gods of Olympus discuss the new Danish stage 
from their respective points of view. Mars, for example, 
complains that the comedies offer too little action and too 
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much morality; Cupid, that they say little or nothing about 
love, and do not invariably end in marriage; A%sculapius, 
that they make sport of physicians— 


“In every comedy these worthy men you show 
The butt of public mirth. In my time ’twas not so.” 


Apollo, on the other hand, and Thalia, defend the stage 
from these attacks, and commend it, with a subservience 
that we may not like, but which we must accept in Holberg 
as in Moliére, to the gracious attention of the Danish mon- 
arch. ‘*Den Danske Comoedies Liigbegizngelse’’ (The 
Funeral of the Danish Comedy ) is a companion piece to the 
one just mentioned, and was performed in 1727, when the 
theatre closed its doors for twenty years. The principal ac- 
tors of the company appear upon the stage and discuss the 
situation with a humor that they doubtless found it difficult 
to affect. Finally, Thalia sums up the history of the thea- 
tre, and pathetically describes the straits to which the actors 
are reduced. The name of the piece is justified by a funer- 
al procession and burial in dumb show. 

Closely allied to these fantastic creations are the two 
comedies ‘‘ Melampe ”’ and ** De Usynlige,’’ (The Invisible 
Ones) in which the satire, as in ‘* Ulysses,’ is directed 
against certain literary tendencies which seemed to the au- 
thor deserving of ridicule. French tragedy is parodied in 
‘* Melampe,”’ which is the only one of the comedies written 
largely in verse, and whose theme is a family quarrel for the 
possession of a pet dog. ‘*I have made no attempt to write 
tragedies,’’ says Holberg in one of his epistles, ** nor have I 
any inclination to do so, for I loathe everything that is affect- 
ed and stilted. Yet many have thought from the magnilo- 
quent scenes in the tragi-comedy called *‘ Melampe,’ as well 
as from my ‘ Metamorphosis,’ that I am not without fitness 
for such a task.’’ This too complacent assumption is one of 
the few instances in which the author’s self-esteem gets the 
better of his judgment. It is difficult to understand how 
any one could have found in ‘* Melampe”’ the slightest evi- 
dence of Holberg’s fitness for tragic or any other sort of po- 
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etic composition. As for ‘*‘ De Usynlige,’’ it parodies the 
sentiment of chivalric romance in a most amusing manner. 
The popular beliefs of a superstitious age are the object of 
attack in several of the comedies, and in reading these we 
are more than usually impressed by the author’s deep ear- 
nestness. To this charge he recurs again and again with 
Voltairean persistence, although, unlike Voltaire, he took 
heed not to collide with religious prejudice. And yet when 
Holberg held up to ridicule the belief in witchcraft and in 
compacts with Satan he was treading upon dangerous ground, 
for these beliefs were firmly held by many of his contempora- 
ries, and ‘* the old pure faith’ that he so frequently satirizes 
included in all seriousness a faith in witches and werewolves, 
in ghosts and omens, and in broomstick flights to Blocksberg. 
Not many years before Holberg’s birth witches had been 
burned by hundreds in Germany and Scandinavia, and as 
late as 1712 were judicially executed in England. The 
very year in which Holberg wrote his first comedies, a com- 
pact with the devil, drawn up in approved form and written 
in blood, was publicly burned in Copenhagen. These come- 
dies of superstition lose half their meaning unless we view 
them in the light of an earlier age than ours. Superstitious 
notions play a considerable part in ‘* Barselstuen’’ (The 
Lying-in Room), ‘* Abracadabra,’’ and * Julestue”’ (The 
Christmas Games). In ‘*Det Arabiske Pulver’’ (The 
Arabian Powder) the impostures of alchemy are exposed, 
the story being that of a clever rascal who obtains a large 
sum of money in return for the secret of transmuting baser 
metals into gold. It is not centuries, but merely years ago, 
that the action of this comedy was realized in England and 
America. ‘** Uden Hoved og Hale’’ ( Without Head or Tail) 
is a comedy which contrasts the two types of excessive 
credulity and excessive skepticism. The eyes of the credu- 
lous man are suddenly opened to the deceptions that have 
been practised upon him, and he at once flies to the extreme 
ot_ unbelief, while the skeptic is as suddenly plunged into 
credulity by an apparition that he takes to be the devil. The 
lesson inculcated is that we should avoid extremes, and 
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neither lightly believe nor disbelieve. But the most amusing 
of the comedies of this class is that entitled ‘‘ Hexerie”’ 
(Witchcraft). In this play we find the old story of the actor 
who is overheard in the rehearsal of his part, and who is as- 
sumed by the hearers to be bent in very fact upon the blood 
curdling deeds of which he speaks. In the course of the 
declamation he invokes the devil to his aid, and the horrified 
listener quickly spreads abroad his discovery. The story 
grows in the usual way, until it is well understood all over 
the town that the innocent actor is an adept in the black art. 
He is overwhelmed with callers who wish to purchase spells 
and magic potions, and, finding the profession ascribed to 
him a profitable one, he falls in with their humor, and speed- 
ily fills his pockets. Finally he is arrested and brought to 
trial, and there is an amusing scene of play at cross purposes, 
for he supposes that he has been arrested merely for debt. 
The situation is developed with delightful humor until his 
final explanation sets things to rights. 

We must pass over the greater number of Holberg’s come- 
dies with the briefest possible comment. Generally speak- 
ing, to make use of Ben Jonson’s distinction, they present us 
with humors rather than characters. That is, they belong 
to the class which includes Jonson’s own plays and most of 
Moliere’s, as distinguished from the class of which the plays 
of Shakspere are the unrivaled type. Each character is, 
as a rule, the embodiment of some one characteristic, not a 
human being in the creative sense of Shakspere and Scott. 
But Holberg at his highest, like Moiiere, transcends this 
general limitation of his genius, and presents us with a few 
types of genuine vitality. Reserving these for a more care- 
ful consideration, we will now briefly characterize the less 
important comedies. Best of all, perhaps, among those 
which depict humors, is the comedy of ‘* Den Stundeslése ”’ 
(The Busy Man). Here the chief figure, appropriately 
named Vielgeschrey, is that of a man who finds so much to 
do in fussing over affairs of trifling importance that he gets 
no time for serious matters and no enjoyment out of life. 
‘‘Den Vegelsindede’”’ (The Fickle-Minded Woman) illus- 
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trates, and of course exaggerates, the vice of inconstancy, 
in love as well as in other concerns. In ‘** Jean de France” 
we have the young dandy returned from Paris with his su- 
perficial polish and his scorn of the surroundings of his home. 
This very superior person pretends to have forgotten his na- 
tive language, and looks down upon his family and former 
acquaintances as unworthy to associate with so refined a 
youth as himself. This particular kind of snob has never 
been better delineated. ‘* Mester Gert Westphaler: eller, den 
Meget Talende Barbeer’’ (Gert Westphaler; or, the Loqua- 
cious Barber) is a title that explains itself, as does also ** Phil- 
osophus udi Egen Indbilding ’’ (The Philosopher in His Own 
Conceit). In ‘*‘ Jacob von Tyboe’’ we have the braggart 
soldier who turns out to be the greatest of cowards, and in 
‘*Diderich Menschen-Skraek ’’ we have a hero of similar 
mould. In the latter case, it is the braggart’s wife who puts 
his boasting to shame. In ** Den Honnette Ambition ’’ (The 
Proper Ambition) the ways of those who seek titles of no- 
bility are satirized, and in ‘*‘Don Ranudo’’ (the scene of 
which is really Denmark, although it pretends to be Spain) 
the pride of nobility receives its reductio ad absurdum in the 
refusal of the Spanish grandee to rescue his family from ac- 
tual starvation by contracting a mésadliance. In ** Pernilles 
Korte Fréyken-Stand’’ (Pernille’s Brief Young Lady- 
hood) the action turns upon the desire of a misguided old 
man to weda young girl, and in ‘‘ Den Forvandlede Brudgom’”’ 
(The Transformed Bridegroom) upon the desire of a simi- 
larly misguided old lady to espouse a youthful husband. In 
all of these comedies intrigue plays a considerable part, and 
there are a few others that seem to exist almost solely for 
the sake of the intrigue. These are ** Den Ellefte Junii,”’ 
(The Eleventh of June), ‘** Mascarade’’ (The Masquerade), 
‘* Kildereysen ’’ (A Trip to the Springs), ‘* Den Pantsatte 
Bondedreng’’ (The Peasant Boy in Pawn), and ** Henrich 
og Pernille.’”’ The last-named comedy is one of the most 
symmetrically constructed and amusing of all, and deserves 
a few lines of description. Henrich and Pernille are two 
servants, and their master and mistress, respectively, are 
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about to wed. Each sends his servant to his house in town 
to make the necessary preparations for the wedding, the two 
houses being opposite one another in the same street. Each 
servant takes advantage of the opportunity to dress in fine 
clothes and play master. Being unknown to one another, 
each takes the other to be a person of quality, and so Hen- 
rich pays court to Pernille, who more than meets him half- 
way. At this juncture, master and mistress appear upon the 
scene, and various complications ensue. The projected 
marriage of the servants is carried out, however, and they 
learn when too late how they have both been fooled. 

Thirty of the comedies of Holberg have now been passed 
in rapid review, leaving but four others for discussion. These 
four, however, must be considered the most important of all, 
for in them the author displays his highest powers of humor- 
ous satire, his keenest penetration, and his deepest moral 
earnestness. They are: ‘* Den Politiske Kandstéber ’’ (The 
Political Pewterer ), ‘* Jeppe paa Bierget,’’ ‘* Erasmus Mont- 
anus,” and Det Lykkelige Skibbrud’”’ (The Fortunate 
Shipwreck). In the first of these four plays (which was also 
one of the first written) we have a humorous delineation of 
the man who, without any practical experience in the work 
of government, or any knowledge of political science, bold- 
ly discusses questions of public policy, and makes the most 
grotesque proposals for the welfare ot the state. The moral 
of this comedy finds wider application at the close of the 
nineteenth century than it could possibly find at the opening 
of the eighteenth, for politicians of the type of the Hamburg 
pewterer swarm in every country that has tried the great 
democratic experiment, and their numbers make them a 
dangerous force in our modern society, whereas in Holberg’s 
time one might simply laugh at them without fear of their 
getting an opportunity to put into practice their ignorant or 
whimsical theories. The pewterer of the comedy is well 
cured of his budding political ambition by a trick of which 
he is made the victim. He is informed that he has been 
made Biirgermeister of the city in recognition of his distin- 
guished abilities, and a number of practical problems are 
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brought before him for solution. He finds that the actual 
task of government is a very different thing from vaporing 
about measures and policies, and is well-nigh distracted by 
the questions that he is called upon to decide. When he 
learns that he has been made the subject of a practical joke, 
his relief is so great that he goes back to his humble trade 
without a murmur, convinced that nature never intended him 
for a statesman after all. In ‘* Jeppe paa Bierget ’’ we have 
the story made familiar to us by the ‘‘ Induction’ to ** The 
Taming of the Shrew.’’ <A peasant is found drunk by the 
wayside, carried to his master’s castle, dressed in rich ap- 
parel, and made to believe when he awakes that he is a 
wealthy nobleman. A reversal of the process restores him 
to his humble position, with only a dreamlike recollection 
of the brief period of his glory. In the portrayal of this fig- 
ure Holberg achieved one of his greatest triumphs. It is not 
so much the drunken humor as the genuine humanity of the 
peasant that appeals to us, and the springs of pity are tapped 
no less than the springs of mirth. In ‘* Erasmus Montanus,”’ 
which Dr. Brandes, the foremost Scandinavian literary 
critic, goes so far as to call ** our deepest work,’’ we have a 
comedy which is seemingly all fun, yet which has its under- 
lying suggestion of that oldest and deepest of human trage- 
dies with which Tourguénieff dealt in his ‘* Fathers and 
Sons.’’ The country youth who is sent to Copenhagen for 
his education, and who comes back to his simple home a 
pedantic prig, a superior person scorning his family and old- 
time associates, seems at first merely contemptible, and we 
enjoy the little discomfitures of his attempted readjustment 
to conditions he had outgrown. But, petty and almost in- 
sufferable as his training has made him, he claims in the end 
a share of our sympathies as he struggles vainly against 
the ignorance and superstition of the village, for he is, in 
some sort, after all, the representative of the intellectual life, 
and there is something almost tragic in the manner in which 
he finally succumbs to prejudice, sacrificing the truth to his 
personal comfort. At first sight one hardly views the work 
in this aspect, or sees anything besides its boisterous humor; 
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but these undercurrents of the writer’s purpose are felt 
in subsequent readings, and the dictum of Dr. Brandes is 
justified. 

The significance of ** Det Lykkelige Skibbrud,”’ is to be 
found in the last of the five acts into which this comedy is 
divided. The intrigue is practically worked out in the first 
four, and is a good average example of Holberg’s craftsman- 
ship. But within the fifth act the author has framed a sort 
ot apologia pro vita sua, and a note of earnestness is struck 
that must arrest the attention. A satirical poet named Phile- 
mon has set the whole town by the ears in consequence of 
the outspokenness of his writings. He has so depicted, one 
after another, the hypocrisies, the weaknesses, and the vices 
of his fellow-townsmen, that people of all sorts and condi- 
tions think themselves attacked in person, although none 
has been mentioned by name. Enraged beyond endurance 
by this satirical fusillade, the enemies of Philemon make a 
concentrated attempt to revenge themselves. The hapless 
poet is brought to the bar of justice, and one after another 
of those who have been outraged by his writings bears witness 
against him. The fifth act of ‘*‘ Det Lykkelige Skibbrud ”’ 
takes us to the courtroom, where we listen to the various 
complaints. A righteous judge hears all the evidence, and 
pronounces himself in terms that leave us in no doubt that 
the author’s own face is behind the judicial mask. The 
judgment of the court is as follows: ‘* The world is held in 
some sort of balance by just such people as those contend- 
ing in this case. One prevents the world from getting 
worse; another, from its ever getting any better. If there 
were no satirists to scourge faults and vices, few men would 
tread the paths of virtue; if there were no hypocrites to give 
strength and authority to sin, few men would desert the 
paths of virtue. I have read all of Monsieur Philemon’s 
writings, and found in them faults and vices depicted under 
assumed names. He himself denies that he has aimed at any- 
body in particular, and his accusers cannot prove that he 
has. Therefore, Monsieur Philemon, doI declare you freed 
from their accusations. And you accusers, who have shown 
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by your conduct before this court that if you have not been 
derided in any of these writings you ought to be, go to your 
homes, and, instead of bringing suits against worthy people, 
strive to correct the faults that do you so much discredit.”’ 

Viewing the comedies as a whole, and making due allow- 
ance for the types and situations transferred by Holberg 
from earlier writers to his own pages, we cannot fail to be 
impressed by his display of fertile invention, genuine humor, 
and exuberant vitality. The work of Moliere offers the only 
close parallel in modern literature, and, frankly admitting 
that work to be the richer and deeper, we must remember 
also that the French dramatist produced his comedies under 
conditions far more favorable to literary production. Hol- 
berg not only had to produce literature, but had to create 
the literary atmosphere, almost the literary language, as well. 
Back of Moliere there were Villon and Ronsard, Rabelais 
and Montaigne; contemporary with him there were Pascal, 
LaFontaine, Corneille, Racine, and a host of others. Back 
of Holberg there was nobody worth mentioning, and he 
stood almost a solitary figure during his long life. His in- 
debtedness to Moli¢re was doubtless very great, and he ac- 
knowledged it with the utmost candor. The influence of 
Plautus upon his comic production is also noticeable, and is 
acknowledged with equal frankness. But these admissions 
do not detract from the greatness of his work. He was 
ready to receive suggestions from any quarter, but the ma- 
terial he borrowed was moulded into new forms, impressed 
with the stamp of his peculiar genius, and, what is most im- 
portant to say, given a distinctly national character. Con- 
sidered from a broader point of view, the words applied by 
Matthew Arnold to Heine— 

The Spirit of the world, 
Beholding the absurdity of men— 


Their vaunts, their feats—let a sardonic smile, 
For one short moment, wander o’er his lips— 


may be said of Holberg with equal fitness, and sum up the 
impression that the comedies make upon the critic who looks 
at them in their relation to universal literature. 
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We must not forget, however, that the comedies, large as 
they loom in the history of Danish letters, represent only five 
or six years of a life prolonged to the scriptural tale, and al- 
most Voltairean in its productiveness. A few words must 
suffice for the works that occupied Holberg during the years 
that followed the closing of the national theater. Before the 
accession of the puritanical Christian VI. to the throne Hol- 
berg had made his last European journey, and had published 
‘* Metamorphosis,’ which was an unsuccessful imitation of 
Ovid, a couple of controversial pieces, and a work called 
Dannemarks og Norges Beskrivelse’’ (Description of Den- 
mark and Norway). These were followed (1732-35) by the 
important ‘* Dannemarks Riges Historie’’ (History of the 
Kingdom of Denmark), which won great popular favor on 
account of its clear and simple style, and must be reckoned 
the author’s highest achievement asa historian. Other writ- 
ings of this period were a Latin handbook of universal his- 
tory, a monograph on Bergen, the author’s birthplace, a 
lengthy history of the Christian Church up to the Reforma- 
tion, a series of ‘* hero stories’’ in Plutarch’s manner and a 
corresponding series of ‘* heroine stories,’’ a Jewish history, 
and the ‘* Opuscula Latina,’ already mentioned as includ- 
ing Holberg’s autobiography. 

The most widely known, although by no means the great- 
est, of Holberg’s works was published at Leipzig in 1741, 
was written in Latin, and bore the title ** Nicolai Klimii Iter 
Subterraneum ”’ (Niels Klim’s Underground Journey). It 
created a marked sensation, and was soon put into Danish, 
besides being translated into almost every other European 
tongue. It belongs to the class of books that includes ‘‘ Uto- 
pia’’ and Gulliver; ’’ in other words, it is a philosophical 
romance concealing its didactic purpose under the guise of 
an imaginary journey to a region hitherto unknown. Its es- 
sential aim is to champion the spirit of tolerance in religious 
and other intellectual concerns, and its publication at a time 
when Denmark was suffering under a réy7me of intolerant 
pietism, was a venture that required some courage, and was 
not undertaken without misgivings. The freedom of thought 
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and the liberal outlook of which ** Niels Klim’”’ offers so 
abundant witness are likewise conspicuous in the ** Moralske 
Tanker ’’ (Moral Reflections) of 1744. In this book * I 
have sought,’’ he says, *‘to combat vulgar errors and dis- 
tinguish the reality of virtue and vice from the appearance.” 
This work and the five volumes of ‘* Epistler’’ (1748-54) 
practically complete the list of Holberg’s writings, and em- 
body his ripest thoughts about men and things, about gov- 
ernment, literature, philosophy, religion, and the practical 
conduct of life. If hitherto we have thought of Holberg as 
the Northern prototype of Moliére or Voltaire, he appears to 
us in his *‘ Epistles’’ rather in the light of a Northern Mon- 
taigne. These brief essays, between five and six hundred in 
number, afford the most intimate revelation of the author’s 
life and intellectual attitude. They discuss all manner of 
subjects. To take a few at random, we find essays on the 
Fall of Man, the Cartesian and Newtonian Physics, Marl- 
borough and Prince Eugene, the Venetian Government, the 
diseases of cattle, a comparison of Plautus and Terence, the 
pronunciation of Latin, oysters that grow on trees, dogs and 
cats, and a defense of the devil. And from first to last they 
are delightfully genial, characterized by humor, allusiveness, 
and the most admirable common sense. They close in the 
worthiest imaginable way the long list of the writings with 
which for nearly forty years their author continued to enrich 
the national literature of which he had been the creator. 
Nearly twenty years before his death Holberg expressed 
a determination to devote to public uses the modest fortune 
that he had accumulated. He had never married, and his 
simple and retiring mode of life was misunderstood to the ex- 
tent that he was now and then charged with parsimony and 
lack of sympathy with his fellow-men. The autobiograph- 
ical chapters in the ‘‘ Epistler’’ are a sufficient answer, if any 
were needed, to such accusations. ‘‘ The fortune that I 
have gathered by toil and sweat I have never held to be real- 
ly mine, but consider it as belonging to the society in which 
I live, and in which I should be regarded not as a proprie- 
tor, but rather as a treasurer who may be held to account.” 
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After much thought, he decided to apply his fortune to the 
endowment of Soré Academy, a sort of auxiliary to the Uni- 
versity, and prepared a deed of gift, turning over to that in- 
stitution his landed property, his library, and a considerable 
sum of money to be applied in scholarships. The greater 
part of this gift was made effective several years before his 
death. In 1747 he received a title of nobility, but as Baron 
Holberg remained the same conscientious and unaffected 
citizen that he had been before this honor was bestowed 
upon him. He accepted the title with simple dignity, as a 
deserved recognition of his services to the state and the na- 
tion, just as in our own day the greatest of modern English 
poets accepted a similar title for similar reasons. In Hol- 
berg’s case, as in Tennyson’s, this acceptance called forth 
a certain amount of ill-natured criticism from people who ig- 
nored the fact that the honor had been unsought, that it was 
the expression of a genuine gratitude on the part of the state, 
and that to have refused it would have been an act of mere 
boorishness. Having set his affairs in order, he was ready 
for the last summons, which came near the close of 1753, in 
the form of an affection of the lungs. When he was told of 
his danger he said: ‘‘It is enough for me to know that I 
have sought all my life long to be a useful citizen of my 
country. I will, therefore, die willingly, and all the more so 
because I perceive that my mental powers are likely to fail 
me.’ The end came January 28, 1754, when Holberg had 
entered upon his seventieth year. His body lies in the church 
at Soré, beneath a marble sarcophagus erected a quarter of 
a century after his death. 

The words just quoted strike the prevailing note of Hol- 
berg’s character. In their unaffected simplicity they reveal 
the inmost nature of the man. He was simple in his daily 


life, and simple in his chosen forms of literary expression,. 


abhorring parade in the one as he abhorred pedantry in the 
other. Few figures of the eighteenth century stand out in as 
clear a light, and none is more deserving of our respect. In 
the memory of his own countrymen his place is secure as 


the greatest of their benefactors. He brought light into. 
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their intellectual darkness, and bestowed upon them their 
due measure of that ‘‘inner freedom,’’ to use Goethe’s 
phrase, that is the most precious of all possessions. He 
founded no school in the narrow sense, but in the wider 
sense the whole spiritual life of modern Denmark is trace- 
able to his impulse and indebted to his example. He was 
not unconscious of his high mission, and even in the lightest 
of his comedies we may detect the ethical undercurrent. 
‘¢ Ej blot til lyst’’ (not merely for pleasure) has long been 
the motto of the Danish National Theatre, and it was in the 
spirit of that fine phrase that Holberg wrote, not only ‘* Den 
Danske Skue-Plads,’’ but also the many books of history 
and allegory, of philosophy and criticism, that occupied his 
long and industrious days. Denmark may well be proud 
that such a figure stands in the forefront of its intellectual 
life. WILLIAM Morton Payne. 
26 
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THE SUPERIOR MAN IN FICTION. ' 


THE superior man—the individual of exceptional strength 
of thought and action—plays no prominent rdle in the post- 
medizval literature down to the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Little attention was shown the king as such in the 
drama and fiction of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The stray glimpses we get of him are found almost exclusive- 
ly in the former, and in most cases it is as /over that interest 
is claimed for him, not as the ruler and moulder of men’s des- 
tinies. At the same time another type of strong man, the 
great rebel as incarnated in Faust, loses all standing with the 
rulers in literature, and through a century and a half is com- 
pelled to an outlaw’s existence, kept alive only by the sym- 
pathy of the lower classes who would seem never to tire of 
watching his reckless exploits when presented by strolling 
players and in marionette shows, at fairs, and similar popu- 
lar gatherings. It is in such a place that he is first revealed to 
the man who is afterwards to help him to a throne—Goethe. 
From Faust descends a line of popular potentates in fiction, 
though it must be admitted that the old German doctor is not 
the sole progenitor of that dynasty. 

It is a comparatively easy matter to draw up the pedigree 
of a horse, but when it comes to tracing the ancestry of a lit- 
erary type the critic finds his way beset with peculiar diffi- 
culties. Horses, like human individuals, have but one father 
and one mother apiece; with heroes of fiction or the drama the 
case may often be quite different. There is a story of an in- 
genious lunatic who one day proclaimed himself the Sultan 
and ordered his nurse to prostrate herself before him. On 
the nurse objecting that only the other day he had confided 
to her that he was Dean Farrar, the lunatic viewed her wist- 
fully for a moment and then whispered: ‘‘I am so too, but 
that is by another mother.’’ In like manner, some of the 
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figures, at once forbidding and fascinating, who stalk through 
tales in prose and verse from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, are not only Faust, but also Vathek—only that’s by 
another father. 

Investigation of the several influences that assisted in form- 
ing such and such types will of necessity have to be largely 
hypothetical. We shall presently see that one may appear 
justified in imagining cause and effect where there is but co- 
incidence of similarity. And yet such researches should not 
be looked upon as idle. Every chemist admits the progress 
effected in his science by Stahl’s phlogiston theory, although 
the theory itself is long ago exploded. And so in literature, 
the hypotheses that enable us to compare works as to essen- 
tials, group and classify them, may for a while be used bene- 
ficially, even though in the end they prove to be rather in- 
accurate themselves. 

To the people of the age that saw the birth of the Faust 
type—the age of the Reformation—Faust’s craving for un- 
limited knowledge was quite as impious as his thirst for 
boundless sensual enjoyment. Hence the necessity of his 
compact with the devil and of his final doom. We know 
now that very early during his occupation with the Faust leg- 
end did Goethe decide to save its hero, and that, in fact, un- 
der his hands the old reprobate underwent a decisive trans- 
formation from the representative of the lawless and disas- 
trous instincts of mankind into an exponent of those prompt- 
ings which, to Goethe’s mind, keep humanity ever striving 
and advancing. 

But that such was to be the final outcome was at the 
outset by no means clear to the German poet, although it is 
probable that all along some dim notion of the kind hovered 
before his soul. The public at large had not the slightest 
inkling of the truth, and it is curious to see how even intelli- 
gent readers misconstrued the first part of ‘* Faust.’’ To them 
it read like one piercing cry of despair, and this was precise- 
ly the note which a host of young writers were anxious to 
catch. To young men of some imagination and ample vani- 
ty, the possibility of being taken for a rake, a demon, or at 
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all events the most deplorable of mortals, is an irresistibly 
alluring one. Small wonder, then, that but a few years after 
the publication of the first fragment of ‘‘ Faust,’’ poetry and 
fiction had to suffer an invasion of a number of men endowed 
with infinite power of mischief, more particularly in regard 
to the opposite sex, and uttering at the end of each chapter 
which recorded their abominable deeds a satanic laugh, just 
to show the stuff they were made of. 

That but for Faust these gentlemen would never have ex- 
isted precisely as they do may be taken for granted. Buta 
practised eye will not fail to discover signs of other paren- 
tage. To the student who is inclined to go too far in his 
search for ‘‘influences,’’ and fancies that he detects imita- 
tions and plagiarisms, wherever kindred minds have produced 
kindred work, no lesson could be more beneficial than that 
conveyed by a comparison of Beckford’s ‘*‘ Vathek’’ with 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust.’’ So obvious are the points of resemblance ; 
the spirit of perpetual inquiry, even to a liking for a theolog- 
ical investigation, that animates the two leading characters, 
their craving for limitless power, the ever-goading sting of 
their senses, their dragging an innocent girl into the rapids 
of devouring and fatal passion—that a reader ignorant of the 
respective dates of the production of the two works, and per- 
ceiving the relative inferiority of ** Vathek,’’ mighteasily be led 
to believe this book the younger and the imitative one of the 
two. And if, perchance, he should further happen upon an 
account of Beckford’s life, with the description of his watch- 
ing the army of men at work by torchlight, upon Fonthill 
Abbey, so strongly recalling the closing act of the second 
part of ‘* Faust,’’ he might not unnaturally conclude that not 
only Vathek, but his reputed father as well, was in reality 
the creation of Goethe’s colossal fancy. A glance at the 
dates in point would, however, enlighten him as to his error, 
‘*Vathek’’ having been written in 1781, and published for the 
first time in 1786—four years before Goethe made anything 
at all of his poem known to the world at large. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that in literature, as in 
science, men of genius will ever and anon hit upon the same 
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discovery almost contemporaneously, with perfect mutual in- 
dependence. To descry the literary possibilities of the Va- 
thek-Faust type was, in its way, no less a discovery than to 
perceive the conservation of energy. And if Beckford was 
as inferior to Goethe in poetry as Mayer to Helmholtz in 
science, he was nevertheless a true poet, a maker. Many 
people are ready to proclaim ‘* Vathek”’ a masterpiece—often, 
I fear, without having read the book—but I am aware of no 
critical study that does full justice to its concentrated and 
varied excellence. So much of what romantic writers in 
Germany and France later proclaimed as new and sublime 
principles of literary art is here present in quintessential 
strength. The oriental coloring—whether or not correct in 
detail, which is a matter of supreme indifference—is far 
more persuasive than that of Byron’s and Hugo’s poems. 
The magnifying of the superior individual, which was part 
and parcel of the romantic creed, may be found in Beck- 
ford’s romance side by side with the irony also recommended 
and practised in the same quarters. Even Vathek himself is 
not spared; Beckford is not afraid to make him a glutton, 
and occasionally downright clownish. Here and there Beck- 
ford anticipated the imperturbable coolness in the presence 
of horror, later on affected by Stendhal and Mérimée. After 
relating the massacre of one hundred and forty of Vathek’s 
subjects by the order of his terrible mother, the author adds: 
‘* Never before had the ceremony of strangling been per- 
formed with so much felicity.”’ This reads like pure Méri- 
mée. In another place he finds this expression for the grief 
of the parents of fifty murdered boys: ‘* The fathers of the 
fifty boys cried out aloud; the mothers repeated their excla- 
mations an octave higher.”’ 

And on the last page, after recording the horrible chastise- 
ment meted out to Vathek and those who, along with him, 
would transgress those bounds which the Creator has pre- 
scribed to human knowledge, Beckford concludes thus: 
‘*The humble and despised Gulchenrouz passed whole ages 
in undisturbed tranquillity and the pure happiness of child- 
hood.’’ In this. final triumph of a frail and innocent boy 
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Beckford touches the keynote of a tune which the romanti- 


_cists repeated a trifle too often; the hymn of glorification of 


the child as the repository of all that is lofty and noble, the 
sole possessor of that supreme wisdom which, it is not evi- 
dent why, mature age forgets or forfeits. 

I should like to feel assured that ‘* Vathek”’ is still as wide- 
ly read and as thoroughly appreciated as it merits. I make 
no doubt whatever that Maturin’s ‘* Melmoth the Wanderer”’ 
is, at the present hour, practically an unknown book. It is 
certainly inferior to ‘‘ Vathek.’’ In the first place, it is over 
three times as long, which is also three times too 
long, and it suffers from a monotonous, often pe- 
dantic style, so different from Beckford’s grand seigneur 
prose with its occasional swagger. Yet this Anglican clergy- 
man, who, to all appearances, must have expended far more 
time and energy on his, so to speak, infernal novels, than on 
his, no doubt, celestial sermons, was a man of no mean tal- 
ents. Compare him with Charles Brockden Brown, whose 
Carwin in ‘** Wieland,’ that ‘* most incomprehensible and 
formidable among men,’’ is Melmoth’s first cousin, and the 
superiority of the Irishman will appear unquestionable. True, 
Maturin, like Brown, had little or no creative power in the 
highest sense. Melmoth is Faust and Mephistopheles made 
one, with the addition of Vathek’s celebrated eyes, and here 
and there some shreds and tinsel from the Caliph’s oriental 
outfit. A scene such as that where Immalee-Isidora ques- 
tions her lover about his religious opinions recalls instantly, 
and to its disadvantage, its beautiful model in the first part of 
‘* Faust.’’ But the halo which the author has thrown around 
Immalee has faded less than might have been expected, there 
is true sentiment in her talks with her awe-inspiring wooer, 
as there is genuine horror in some of the other scenes over 
which his ill-boding form looms up. And it should not be 
forgotten that the young Hugo drew inspiration from Matu- 
rin’s works of which ‘*‘ Melmoth”’ is the best, but not the only 
one of value; and that Balzac retained some sort of regard 
for them throughout life. 

Te our thinking Scott failed to endow men of commanding 
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stature with flesh and blood, and seemed to show a prefer- 
ence for heroic boys. The superior man also underwent 
modification at the hands of Cooper, and we find the disso- 
lution of the type beginning in Balzac’s novels. In the ma- 
turer ‘* Scenes’”’ of the ‘* Human Comedy,”’ Vautrin is the 
only character still retaining some Mephistopheles-Melmoth 
blood in his veins. But while compelling the superior man 
to tread the same ground with other mortals, on the same 
outward conditions, Balzac did not banish him altogether. 
There still remain a few master minds among Balzac’s men 
and women, some using their power for evil ends, some for 
good, Judge Popinot being one of the latter. 

After Balzac, the superior man disappears almost entirely 
from French fiction, such at least as caters to a refined taste. 
To be sure he still haunts, as a monstrous ghost, Jules Bar- 
bey d’Aurevilly’s novels—those powerful products of a clois- 
tered imagination, flaming and defiant, written by a literary 
Simeon Stylites for readers of the same order. Nor could 
Flaubert deny himself the satisfaction of making Hamilcar 
in ‘*Salammbo”’ considerably above medium size. But 
‘* Madame Bovary,’’ and the novels of the Goncourts, are 
deliberately concerned with none but average mortals, and 
although George Sand time and again tried her very best to 
create a strong man, she never came even near the edge 
of success. Feuillet’s Count of Camors is a faultlessly 
dressed sham. In England the man of genius is excluded 
from good literary society even more rigidly than in France. 
As German novelists attempt all subjects, possible and im- 
possible, they cannot help now and then trying the superior 
man, but the result is pitiful. The Russian heroes of fiction 
are all Werthers, more or less modified. 

But the most successful provider of fiction for the masses 
that any age has seen—unless, perhaps, the author of ‘* Ama- 
dis’’ be excepted—the elder Alexandre Dumas, had per- 
ceived the immense possibilities of the gigantic type as a 
popular idol, and in ** The Count of Monte-Christo’’ made 
a highly successful effort to establish it as such. The Count’s 
parentage is none too jealously concealed. He is compared 
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to a vampire, and to Byron’s Manfred and Lara. His 
eyes are ‘‘ full of melancholy’’ with ‘‘ occasional gloomy 
flashes of misanthropy and hatred sparkling from their 
depths.’’ With such clues, no Dupin or Lecog should be 
needed to detect Monte-Christo’s true identity. It is our old 
friend Melmoth, rather indifferently disguised, still animated 
by an appetite for inciting people to crime. He understands 
everything and everybody in the universe, and, as Mulvaney 
would put it, ‘‘ a great dale more.’’ But—and now it is that we 
get a chance of putting our finger on the very secret of his 
surpassing popularity as compared with that of his ancestors 
—all this tremendous power is bent toward the one perfectly 
clear and intelligible aim of rewarding virtue and punishing 
crime; the latter aim, to be sure, being accomplished through 
the untheological device of coaxing the villains to deeds of 
ever-intenser blackness. There was something of the ten- 
dency to play at Providence in Goethe’s ‘‘ Goetz,’’ but 
Goetz’s main complaint against society is one that concerns 
solely the society of his particular age, and has but scant in- 
terest for modern readers, who indeed can appreciate his 
position only if possessed of considerable historical knowl- 
edge. Whereas readers with no preparation whatever may 
grieve with Dantes over his loss of liberty and a bride, and 
rejoice when he gets the best of his enemies. ‘That is, pro- 
vided the readers are prepared to put up with the vulgarity 
of the Count’s display of wealth, the pinchbeck quality of his 
learning, the shallowness of his alleged philosophy. Whoev- 
er may be thus disposed will find in ‘*‘ Monte-Christo’’ a high- 
ly colored representation of those palpable workings of an 
earthly providence, the faith in which it is so utterly painful, 
perhaps impossible, for great multitudes wholly to abandon. 

And if anybody is anxious not to miss a single stage of the 
evolution of the type that culminates in Monte-Christo, let 
him read the novel from which Dumas borrowed some of his 
framework and one or two characters, Karl Spindler’s ‘* Boa 
Constrictor.’’ It may be said in passing that the full extent 
of Dumas’ indebtedness to German literature will probably 
never be known, among other reasons because it is not worth 
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while ascertaining. That, for instance, he appropriated one 
of August Lafontaine’s stories in its entirety, only substitu- 
ting English proper names for the German ones, and calling 
it ** Le Pasteur d’Ashbourn,”’ is a fact of interest merely be- 
cause it may serve to recall a man whose novels were once 
read with gushing tears by thousands in all countries, whereas 
nowadays even his name is no longer found in histories of 
literature, unless when he happens to be mentioned as one 
of the many writers from whom Dumas levied contributions. 
The lesson which his fate teaches as to the real value of 
temporary popularity, however colossal, is one not to be de- 
spised. As for Spindler, there is no denying that he was a 
novelist of more force than Lafontaine. As his novels are 
still reprinted, they presumably also still have readers. They 
form a curious sort of transition from Scott and Maturin to 
Dumas. These tales often open brightly, but before long 
the plots get confused, and the figures begin to fade. Nor 
would Spindler have any right to complain of being robbed 
by a fellow-novelist, for he himself took characters and situ- 
ations from other people’s fiction whenever it suited him. 
One particular instance in which it is impossible not to grow 
indignant at these kidnapping practices is when Spindler in 
‘*The Jew’’ presses Rebecca from Ivanhoe’’ and her fa- 
ther into service. Long ago this hard-tried couple—the only 
genuine ‘* wandering Jews’’—should have been allowed to 
retire permanently from polite literature, where since the days 
of Marlowe and Shakspere they have been forced to display 
such unceasing activity. But Spindler knew no mercy. One 
is less inclined to pity Melmoth for having reappeared as 
Heckdey in ‘* Boa Constrictor.’’ A demon like him is not 
easily worn out. Heckdey has been betrayed by his Eugenie, 
as Dantes by his Mercedes, and returns from the West In- 
dies with much wealth, eyes like two tongues of fire, and a 
mad desire for revenge which he satisfies very much as Dan- 
tes. The prototype of Haydée is a bewitching mulatto girl, 
Diana. One of the passages most instructive to students of 
comparative literature occurs where the author is comment- 
ing on the strange love of demons for angels. Although 
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doubtless sincere, this affection tends to the destruction of 
the angel, because the demon must necessarily endeavor to 
drag that heavenly being down into his own eternal darkness. 
Here a Balzac devotee at once recalls an almost identical 
paragraph in ‘* Vautrin’s Last Incarnation,’’ with an allusion 
to Maturin’s treatment of the matter. We have here an un- 
usually telling illustration of the way in which one and the 
same group of characters, or one and the same situation, once 
it has been thrown into the literary market, keeps haunting 
the minds of contemporary writers, however much these may 
differ in degree and kind of talent. Spindler was a pigmy 
by the side of Balzac, yet there was at any rate, during the 
earlier period of his career, a yearning in him for something 
beyond mere sensationalism. Unfortunately this hankering 
was not strong enough to prompt him to serious efforts for 
the overcoming of his many defects of taste and education. 
Hence it did him more harm than good, for to it was mainly 
due the mongrel character of his novels, which are neither 
frank stories of adventure nor studies of character and 
manners pure and simple, but an impotent mess of many 
heterogeneous ingredients. His lack of constructive skill 
was also detrimental. The beginnings of his novels are in- 
variably their best parts; ‘‘’ The Jew’’ has an excellent one, 
and the first chapters of ‘* Boa Constrictor’’ are far from un- 
interesting. But compare them with the prologue of ‘* Monte- 
Christo,’’ and you will have a revelation of what constitutes 
true genius for story-telling for the masses. Not that Dumas 
did not realize the effect on his public of a little scientific and 
philosophical charlatanry, judiciously displayed—none ever 
understood that trick better than he. But he never allowed 
it to obscure his purely sensational effects. Never, at least, 
when the work to which he lent his name was really done by 
himself. In ** Monte-Christo”’ it looks as if such was the case 
only up to the time of the hero’s escape from prison. After 
that the story soon becomes nothing but a heavy mass of rub- 
bish which it takes all the strength of the prologue to float. 
Although Edmond Dantes won hosts of admirers, Dumas 
appears to have felt a desire to create something more human. 
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He did so in ‘** The Three Musketeers,’’ a novel which al- 
ready has acquired a more solid hold on mankind’s affection 
than ‘** Monte-Christo,’’ and in all probability will outlive it. 
In ‘* Monte-Christo ’’ a thin veneer conceals very poorly the 
physical and moral impossibility of the entire story; in ‘‘ The 
Three Musketeers’’ the foundation is more substantial. In 
order to satisfy the widespread craving for baffling adven- 
ture, without having to call on the very devil or some cousin 
of his for assistance, the author split the hero into four indi- 
viduals, each of whom is a giant of sagacity or physical 
strength, or both at once, and each one furthermore provided 
with a faithful valet who is sort of popular double or good- 
natured caricature of his master. This miniature army Du- 
mas marshals with such consummate skill that to this day 
vast numbers of readers surrender after an attack or two. 
It need not be remarked that the intellectual aspirations of 
the Vatheks and Fausts are here entirely eliminated, the 
sole aim of the musketeers being to get as full and satisfac- 
tory play for their animal spirits as possible. Their success 
is undeniable, but it is equally true that it is gained largely 
through an absolute disregard of what is somewhat vaguely 
called scruples. They sponge on their mistresses, compell- 
ing them to rob their husbands if their own purse be empty, 
and, generally speaking, form a gang of swashbucklers and 
roysterers that every mother would warn her son against 
joining. At the outset of his Parisian life, d’Artagnan plays 
Milady a vile trick which Eugene de Rastignac even at his 
lowest would never dream of imitating. 

Aside from this, d’Artagnan and his fellows reveal in re- 
ality more kinship with Balzac’s pushing men than with 
Scott’s prim youths, only where Balzac judges and condemns 
Dumas admires and applauds. Dumas is here and there 
thoughtlessly spoken of as a French Scott, but the resem- 
blance is scarcely even superficial. Scott’s historical insight 
is not amazing, but by the side of Dumas he appears an in- 
spired seer. What Dumas is after in remote ages is solely 
opportunities for his heroes to fight and drink, to court prin- 
cesses or the wives of commoners. His idea of the only 
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proper solution of the most momentous historical conflicts is 
of crystalline simplicity. There is always, according to him, 
one man, a Lord Protector or a Cardinal Prime Minister, on 
whom the fate of the world depends; you get possession of 
that individual, put him in a trunk or a sedan chair and keep 
him there until he comes to terms, and the desired political 
change will be effected in a jiffy. 

But whatever one may think of Dumas as a leader of na- 
tions, there can be no doubt of his skill in managing a due] 
or any other affair of equally limited scope, where the brav- 
ery or shrewdness of one man is pitted against that of anoth- 
er. And no one ever drew good fellowship among men bet- 
ter. He is at home with soldiers in the tent, the tavern, and 
on the rampart. Whenever he attempts to step into other 
spheres he becomes painfully awkward and even affected. 
And he makes such attempts too frequently in the sequels to 
‘* The Musketeers,’’ especially in ‘‘ Ten Years After,’’ with 
its long, mawkish La Valliére episodes. The musketeers 
themselves, however, grow old consistently and charmingly. 

‘*The Musketeer’’ novels have met with more ups and 
downs than, perhaps, any other works of fiction. Never 
rated excessively high in the land where they were produced, 
they were eagerly read there and in most other countries by 
boys of all ages, from seventeen to seventy. But while En- 
glish boys probably formed no exception to the rule, their 
guardians viewed the French daredevils with suspicion and 
disgust. When Dumas had been long in his grave, English 
encyclopedias and similar oracular publications still spoke of 
Dumas’ fiction as a heap of rottenness. Then, mainly 
through the efforts of the late R. L. Stevenson, the tone be- 
gan to change, and has kept changing ever since until at 
present it has reached the other extreme, where Dumas is ex- 
tolled as the high priest of the loftiest and purest ideals. 

The truth of the matter is that, such as the musketeers are, 
they “ive. And it cannot be too often repezted that in litera- 
ture one scapegrace of flesh and blood is more valuable than 
seventeen rag dolls with the most ethereal ideals. Hence 
‘*The Three Musketeers ’’ is a better book than ‘ Daniel 
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Deronda ”’ or the latest sociological novel, whatever its title 
may be. 

After Dumas fixed the types of Monte-Christo and the 
musketeers, their descendants have ruled popular romance in 
a succession almost as unbroken as that of the Oldenburg 
dynasty in Denmark, where every other king is a Christian, 
every other a Frederick. The types have not in all cases 
preserved their original outlines intact; here and there they 
have become slightly blurred by borrowing features from 
each other. But it is safe to say that there is something of 
d’Artagnan or Edmond Dantes, or both, in the heroes of ev- 
ery eminently successful story of adventure of the last fifty 
years, whether its author be a Frenchman or a Hungarian, a 
Dane or a Pole, Englishman or American—Paul Féval or 
Maurus Jokai, Carit Etlar or Henryk Sienkiewicz, Ponson 
du Terrail, Anthony Hope, or Archibald Clavering Gunther. 

It will be observed that some of the names just enumerated 
lead us beyond the borders of literature proper. This is 
done purposely. It will not hurt us to ponder over the fact 
that while of late the chief novelists have neglected the 
superior man, the rank and file of the fiction makers have 
assiduously cultivated him. Is it not time for some great 
novelist again to bring him back from his exile as Goethe did a 
hundred years ago? Surely the nineteenth century has seen 
great men enough, on both sides of the globe, to stimulate 
writers to create anew one or more of them. 

For the sake of completeness it may be noted before con- 
cluding that a near relation to the superior man (or maybe it 
is himself in disguise) has enjoyed an extensive popularity 
for the last thirty or forty years. Itis the ‘* Great Detective.”’ 
He was discovered or invented by Balzac in Corentin, and 
provided with highly improved methods by Edgar Poe, from 
whom Paul Féval borrowed him to unravel the dark mysteries 
of ‘‘ Jean the Devil.’’ Or it may have been Féval’s secretary 
who did the borrowing. It is certain that under his direction 
the detective subsequently performed deeds unparalleled be- 
fore andafter. That secretary was Emile Gaboriau, author of 
File No. 113”’ and ‘*M. Lecoq.’’ Joakim REINHARD. 
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THE NEW EDITION OF TIMROD.! 


THE appearance of the new edition of Timrod’s poems last 
spring was hailed with delight by his admirers throughout 
the South, and was also warmly welcomed at the North. It 
well deserves much of the praise that has been bestowed upon 
it. The portrait of the poet which acts as a frontispiece 
seems to be decidedly the best picture of him extant; the 
price is moderate enough to place the book within the reach 
of lovers of poetry; there is a lengthy biographical and crit- 
ical introduction; and the book is gotten up with all the typo- 
graphical skill which is associated with the well-known firm 
that publishes it. In this last respect the edition is especial- 
ly ‘‘a thing of beauty.’’ On the other hand, there are cer- 
tain defects to be found in it that deserve to be noted along 
with its excellences. Besides, a new edition of Timrod is 
an event in the literary world, particularly at the South, and 
it therefore demands more than a mere passing notice. 

There have been published three separate editions of Tim- 
rod’s poems. The first appeared in 1860 from the press of 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, who seem to have had 
at that day a monopoly of American poetry. It was a mod- 
est little volume, very neatly printed, only 130 pages, but 
these contain, with but few exceptions, Timrod’s best work, 
much of which had appeared in the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger and Fussell’s Magazine during the ten years previous 
to 1860. In this volume were to be found such familiar lyr- 
ics as ‘* Dreams,”’ ‘* The Problem,”’ ‘*‘ The Arctic Voyager,”’ 
Year’s Courtship,”’ The Lily Confidante,’’ and To 
a Captive Owl’’—in fact, nearly all his best poetry before 
the war, because ‘* Two Portraits ’’ and ‘‘ Three Pictures,’’? 


1Poems of Henry Timrod. Memorial Edition. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1899. 

2?There is some doubt about this poem being Timrod’s, though it is in- 
dexed as such in the various indexes of Harper's Magazine. It has never 
been included in any of the editions of the poet. 
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both of which were published in Harfer’s Magazine, really 
belong to that period. Hayne said truly of this volume 
of 1860: ‘‘A better first volume of the kind has seldom ap- 
peared anywhere.’’ It must have been unsuccessful so far 
as sales were concerned, as it took about ten years to ex- 
haust the edition; but the war, which was so destructive to 
Timrod in every way, is the explanation of that fact. A 
year or two after Timrod’s death a Boston friend of Simms’s, 
Mr. Alfred W. Austin, who seems to have been a sincere 
admirer of Timrod’s poetry, bought at the publishers’ some 
twenty copies (all that remained) of this first edition, and 
sent them South to Simms, to be sold for the benefit of the 
poet’s family, thus showing that, despite the very recent un- 
pleasantness, there were generous hearts at the North. 

The second edition of Timrod was that edited by his 
intimate friend Paul Hamilton Hayne, and published by 
Messrs. E. J. Hale & Son, of New York. It first appeared 
in 1872, and ran into a second edition within a year, Hayne 
adding a number of poems that had been rejected by Tim- 
rod when he was preparing his poems for the press in 1862, 
an edition that was to be illustrated by Vizetelli, then the 
Southern war correspondent of the London News, and that 
was to appear in London, the war, however, preventing its 
publication. Hayne’s edition contained a very long bio- 
graphical sketch, full of interest and value, but written in a 
rather peculiar and recondite style, and the poems, though 
arranged in a very haphazard fashion, were fairly complete 
in number. Why Hayne should have omitted such a very 
graceful poem as ‘‘ Florabel’’ (a reminder, though in much 
lighter vein, of Tennyson’s ‘*‘ Lady Clara Vere de Vere’’), 
which was in the 1860 volume, seems a mystery. The best 
of the poems that appear for the first time in a collected edi- 
tion are ‘‘Katie,’’ Cry to Arms,’’ ‘* Ethnogenesis,’’ 
‘** Christmas,’’ ‘* The Cotton Boll,’’ ‘* Spring,’’ and the Ode 
sung in Magnolia Cemetery, Charleston, on the Decoration 
Day of 1867. It is pathetic to note that this last-named poem 
—which, E. P. Whipple said, ‘‘ is, in its simple grandeur, 
the noblest poem ever written by a Southern poet ’’—was 
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practically the only thing in verse that Timrod did after the 
war, though he survived the surrender two years and a half. 
That period of his life is rich in a number of letters to 
Hayne and Simms that have been preserved, and they show 
but too plainly why he wrote so little poetry. Poetry 
brought him no money, and he was compelled to grind out 
in editorial and office work that which did. Besides, dis- 
ease had laid its heavy hand on him, and he wrote to Hayne 
in 1866 that his story for the past year was ‘‘ beggary, star- 
vation, death (of his little boy), bitter grief, utter want of 
hope.’’ Is it not, therefore, a striking instance of how supe- 
rior the poet was to the man that poverty and disease did not 
prevent his genius from blossoming at almost the last mo- 
ment into such a beautiful and consummate flower of patri- 
otic poetry? 

Hayne’s edition was a labor of love, and yet, despite its 
two drafts, it has become exceedingly scarce in either form, 
copies of it commanding a high price. It probably would 
have remained in print longer but for the failure of the Hales, 
which took place about 1885. The plates were sold at auc- 
tion in New York, but no other imprint has come from them. 
It may be mentioned that in 1884 the Hales brought out an 
illustrated edition of ‘* Katie,’? which was the subject of a 
criticism in Zhe Vation. After reading the criticism I con- 
cluded that the reviewer had adopted Sidney Smith’s plan of 
not reading the work he was to review; for itis strange that 
one could overlook the beauty of such lines as these: 


The blackbird from a neighboring thorn 
With music brims the cup of morn. 


The lack of a purchasable edition of Timrod has led sev- 
eral students of his poetry to attempt to fill the void. But 
none, it seems, has been successful in obtaining a publisher, 
and all these individual attempts have thus far proved fail- 
ures. The problem has, however, been happily solved by 
the organization of the Timrod Memorial Association, which 
is composed of a number of men prominent in literature and 
education in South Carolina. It is incorporated, I believe, 
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under the laws of that State, and its work, which has result- 
ed in the production of this new edition of the poet, is wor- 
thy of all praise. It is also the intention of the Association 
‘*to erect a suitable public memorial to the poet ’’ with the 
proceeds of this edition, and every one can heartily wish 
that it will have a large and ready sale. 

The skeptical may ask why Timrod has been so neglected, 
if there are in his poetry elements that make it enduring and 
worthy of study thirty years after his death. One reason, 
I think, is that Timrod survived the war such a short time, 
and that in the midst of such a struggle for life and bread 
as were the reconstruction days he was forgotten—an obliv- 
ion only temporarily uncovered by the publication of Hayne’s 
edition. His more fortunate contemporaries, Lanier and 
Hayne, lived far enough into the New South and kept before 
the public so well as not to be forgotten, however much 
they may have been neglected. I have been amazed within 
the past seven years at the ignorance of Timrod and his 
work at the South, one intelligent friend’s comment being 
that ‘* he must be a pretty good fellow, his name was so like 
Nimrod’s.’’ And right here I must pay a tribute to Mr. 
George R. Cathcart, a Charleston gentleman, who, I be- 
lieve, went North after the war and engaged in the publishing 
business. His excellent Literary Reader ’’ was iny boyish 
companion, and I early knew ‘‘A Common Thought’”’ by 
heart. It was my introduction to ‘Timrod, and I believe that 
‘*Reader’’ has done more than any other book to keep 
Timrod’s memory alive at the South. I have heard other 
people, that never saw an edition of his poems, express the 
same opinion. Another reason why Timrod has been for- 
gotten is that he was in no sense a popular poet. None of 
his war poems has ever taken such hold on the public mind 
as has ‘‘ Maryland, My Maryland!”’ or ‘* The Conquered 
Banner.’’ None of his shorter lyrics has appealed to the 
elocutionist, as have ‘* The Raven’’ and *‘ The Bells,’’ and 
some have almost come to think that nothing in poetry is wor- 
thy to be saved that is unfit for elocution. There is some- 
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popular applause. He is a poet that deserves careful read- 
ing and study, and new beauties of thought and expression 
appear at each reading. 

But to return to the new edition. There is no editor men- 
tioned, but the Hon. William A. Courtenay, to whom the 
original of the frontispiece belongs and who probably knows 
more personally of Timrod than any other living man, seems 
to be the moving spirit inthe work. Itisa pity that the ‘* In- 
troduction’ has no name signed to it, and it is unfortunate 
also that it is not quite definite and complete enough. For 
this, it may be noticed, is the definitive edition of the poet, 
as it is copyrighted by his widow, now Mrs. Kate Lloyd. 
One could wish, therefore, that the greatest care had 
been put on it, and especially on the biographical sketch of 
Timrod. There are a number of his letters that might have 
been included, as they are easy of access and give by far the 
best picture of his life, especially during his last years. 
This is particularly true of one notable letter written just 
after the war to Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard. I hope to 
publish this letter later. Besides the ** Introduction’’ contains 
some errors of statement. It is incorrect to say that ‘* the 
present edition contains the poems of all the former editions,”’ 
when three poems and one sonnet of the 1860 edition are 
left out, thus showing that that edition was not consulted—a 
fact further confirmed by the insertion in the new edition 
under the head of ‘* Poems Now First Collected ’’ of the son- 
net beginning, ‘‘ If I have graced no single song of mine,”’ 
which is found, with the alteration of only a few words, in 
the 1860 edition. It is interesting to note that these same 
omitted poems are not included in Hayne’s edition. 

Again, it is stated in the introduction that Timrod ‘* was 
the poet of the lost cause, the finest interpreter of the feel- 
ings and traditions of the splendid heroism of a brave peo- 
ple.”’ This is true if we are considering the war poetry of 
the South from a literary point of view, but I do not believe 
it is true if we are merely looking for a popular martial lyric ; 
and of what other value is most war poetry? In that respect, 
as I have said before, Father Ryan and James R. Randall far 
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surpass Timrod, if we may judge by subsequent success 
and popular applause. If one of Timrod’s war lyrics has 
ever been set to music, I do not know it (one at least of his 
love lyrics has), and even some of the numerous collections 
of the war poetry of the Southern side do not contain a sin- 
gle one of his poems. So much the worse for these collec- 
tions, for such an omission but shows the stupidity of their 
editors. Still, I believe that if Timrod lives far into the new 
century it will not be through his martial lyrics (we may ex- 
cept the ** Decoration Ode,”’ which really does not belong to 
the war period ), but through his poems of sentiment, wheth- 
er the inspiration is love, heroic endeavor, or philosophic 
musing. 

When we come to examine with care the poems in the new 
edition, there seems to be no rule as to their arrangement. 
They are, if possible, arranged in a more heterogeneous 
fashion than in Hayne’s edition, the volume opening with 
two poems evidently written during the war—*‘ Spring ”’ and 
‘* The Cotton Boll’’—which are followed by a number of 
the ante-bellum poems. It is true there is a section entitled 
‘** Poems Written in War Times,’’ but it does not contain 
several of the poems written during that period and it does 
contain the *‘ Decoration Ode,’’ which was not written until 
1867. The chronological arrangement, it seems to me, is 
the proper one for a poet, and in Timrod’s case such an ar- 
rangement could be made with fair accuracy. The dates of 
the appearance of all the poems that he contributed to the 
Southern Literary Messenger, Harper's Magazine, and 
Russell's Magazine are procurable without difficulty, the 
war poems could be easily classified by subject and contents, 
the sonnets would form a collection by themselves, and the 
two post-bellum poems would come last. By this arrange- 
ment Timrod could be more easily read, studied, and under- 
stood, first, as a poet of sentiment; secondly, as a poet of 
patriotism; thirdly, as a writer of sonnets; and lastly, in the 
poverty of his output, as a victim of the terrible years after 
the war. One cannot but regret that the editor or editors of this 
new edition did not adopt a more rational system of arrange- 
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ment, and thus make Timrod more intelligible. In fact, it is 
doubtful if some of the poems here included should not have 
been relegated to an appendix in fine print or left out entirely, 
thus bringing into prominence his most distinctive productions. 
As it is, one has to wander and flounder around in the book ~ 
in order to find what is best, and thus one possibly misses 
some ‘‘ gem of purest ray serene.’’ I say all this, not to de- 
preciate the edition, but to show how, in my opinion, it might 
have made Timrod more presentable and more easy to ap- 
preciate. 

After all, however, these are minor defects, for we have 
his poems that are most worthy of preservation before us, 
and above all in a well-bound and accessible volume. Such 
a thing was sorely needed, for Timrod deserves remembrance 
if any poet of the South does, and he has but to be known to 
be appreciated. We might afford to lose much of his work, 
but the little that would remain is almost priceless. When 
we consider his environment and his thwarted ambitions, 
when we think of his struggles against poverty and disease, 
and when we examine the products of his genius, the won- 
der is not that he should have written what he did, but that 
he should have written anything at all that was lasting. His 
enchanting flute-melodies at intervals’’ entitle him to a 
fuller recognition and a more secure fame, and, in the words 
of another writer, ‘‘ I cannot but believe that a day will come 
when his work will be more generally known than it is at 


present.’” And, I may add, nothing else will do so much 
good in that direction as the beautifully printed volume be- 
fore us. CHARLES HunTER Ross. 
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FRANCOIS VILLON. 


When song newborn put off the old world’s attire, 
And felt its tune on her changed lips expire, 

Writ foremost on the roll of them that came, 
Fresh girt for service of the latter lyre, 

Villon, our sad, bad, glad, mad brother’s name. 

IN a recent tribute to Rossini, whose memory is kindly 
kept by a few lovers of the classical in music, comment was 
made upon the inability to keep with us the memories of de- 
parted men of genius. To the lovers of the genuine poet 
this deplorable fact may serve as introduction, or rather as 
passport, to the shade of the long-dead Francois Villon, ** our 
sad, bad, glad, mad brother’s name.’’ This happy refrain 
sympathetically expresses for us, in the present revival of 
medizeval and early modern lyrical poetry, the attitude of the 
lover of true poetry toward this warped vagrant Villon, whom 
Stevenson has labeled for all time as student, poet, house- 
breaker. Were it not that the mean is golden, we should 
hesitate before accepting this characterization by Stevenson; 
the one word *‘poet,’’ however, lifts him up and sets him be- 
yond the pale of callow wanton revelry which led his dare- 
devil associates unwillingly to Montfaucon, where Henri 
Cousin, who presided at those death feasts, willingly started 
them on their final journey, irreparable in its consequences 
and just in its deserts. 

An apology is not necessary when in sympathetic en- 
deavor we bring to one another a knowledge of the men 
whose thoughts and fancies have stirred our souls. Sad 
thoughts, indeed, it brings to the student of literary history 
to turn its pages from the beginning and see the names of 
great and noble men and women that have become mere page- 
flowers, doomed to starless night. Scholars are beginning 
to realize the debt that culture owes to this army of un- 
knowns. One by one the literary world is startled by the 
visitation of a strange new light, all the brighter by the fact 
of its dormancy of several centuries. And so we welcome 
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with a feeling of shy joy an intimate acquaintance with those 
long-forgotten poets that touch the modern world with the 
freshness of their thought or the exquisite beauty of their 
poetic form. 

Until recently Villon was but little known and seldom men- 
tioned in English-speaking circles. John Payne’s transla- 
tion came out in 1892 through the unique Villon society; 
Swinburne and Lang have done into English, in their dainty 
way, some of Villon’s ballade poetry, and that immortal essay- 
ist Robert Louis Stevenson has set him before us in an en- 
ticing garb. In France, however, Villon’s poems had run 
through thirty-two editions up to 1854, and several have since 
appeared. His poetry has always touched responsive chords 
there, despite the vicissitudes that beset reputations in that 
country of changing loves. Their phrase ‘‘ plus ca change, 
plus ca reste’’ is an incisive critique when applied to their 
love for Villon; for the abiding note in him is the pensive 
plaint welling from the underswell of melancholy that marks 
the French temperament except where it is outwardly saved 
by the sting of poignant satire. 

Marot, Ronsard, Malherbe, Boileau, Hugo, Verlaine! 
what strange bedfellows! and yet Villon has been loved by 
them all. He is at once realist and idealist. What a burden 
of despair lurks in the hopeless cry of Fat Peg! 


Je suis paillard, paillardise me suit. 


Or again where the old hag, the sometime fair helm-ma- 
ker, sings her swan song with such infinite pathos: 


Que m’en reste-t-il? honte et péché! 


Villon’s inheritance was that of his race; his work is 
stamped with the formal beauty of the Latin and the racy, 
picturesque, rich rhythm of the Kelt. The ecstatic heart- 
throbs that speak from his lines show his soul in unison with 
the imperceptible drift of the spirit of the ages, ever demand- 
ing a singer out of time. He was satisfied at times to live 
outwardly the conventional and false life of his contempora- . 
ries and successors of the fifteenth century, but seldom did he 
betray himself in song. As from them, so we have from him an 
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occasional line marking the idle singer of an empty day; but 
into most of his work he breathed the spirit that has marked 
him as one of the ‘‘ most sombre thinkers ’’ in French verse. 
In his love poems he strikes notes that are in noble contrast 
with the indolent and complacent lilt of pastoral love poetry. 
I have a tree, a graft of love, 
That in my heart has taken root; 
Sad are the buds and blooms thereof, 
And bitter sorrow is its fruit; 
Yet, since it was a tender shoot, 
So greatly hath its shadow spread, 
That underneath all joy is dead, 
And all my pleasant days are flown, 
Nor can I slay it, nor instead 
Plant any tree, save this alone. 


These lines have given Villon kinship with a number of the 
rarest poets of our age, despite the criticism of healthy sen- 
timent. An American writer in a recent number of the 
Chap-Book has thus linked our poet: *‘ The Poes and Vil- 
lons, the urban highest types of genius, to which belong the 
Verlaines and the Baudelaires, invariably voice a supremely 
artificial conception of life and its aspirations. Their flow- 
ers are flowers of evil; their trees bear Sodom apples; their 
birds sing dolorous songs, and the very air they breathe has 
a burden of severe poison.’’ This critic is right when he 
says that these men cannot be judged by rural standards. It 
is by these alone that one can understand his failure to see 
the sad beauty and eternal truth that wells from the poetry 
of men whose souls are on the rack. A man who is able to 
see in Villon something other than artistic evil need not nec- 
essarily consider himself an artist, but it seems to me that he 
views everything from a higher plane if he can include him- 
self with those who see, as Stevenson says, beautiful and hu- 
man traits in him. : 

Poor Villon! The stars must have been in unhappy con- 
junction at the time of his birth. Those were bitter times for 
Paris and for France in 1431 Anno Domini. The country 
was ravaged by war and torn by dissensions. Henry V. of 
England had taken Calais, Rouen, and had trodden in the 
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dust at Agincourt the lilies of France. With a mad king 
and his faithless wife to direct the ship of state, the blue- 
blooded Burgundians and white-scarfed Armagnacs waged 
strife for regency and changed the color of peace and purity 
for that of carnage. Bold robber barons held their sway in 
the neighborhood and purged Paris at will. Famine was 
abroad in the land and snapping wolves came down into the 
streets of Paris to help make habitable the abode of our fu- 
ture poet. The Council of Constance in 1415 had dissolved 
the great schism with its rival papal sees of Rome and Avig- 
non, but the seeds sown by that ecclesiastical war had taken 
deep root in the consciousness of the French nation, and at 
the dawn of the sixteenth century brought to light Rabelais. 
The domestic disorders of the clergy gave ample opportuni- 
ty for lampoon and invective. The ribaldry and rottenness 
which obtained throughout that order in France make Friar ' 
Tuck of Robin Hood fame seem a mere novice in debauch- ; 
ery. Literature gave some of its weapons for the attack of 

these abuses, at first in jest and play and then in solemn ear- ' 
nest, and we have John Calvin and his famous ** Institution of 
the Christian Religion,’’ which came out at Basle. The halls 
of learning had opened wide their doors to sin and vice and 
served as cloak to many a trespasser of even the lax laws of 
that time. Secret societies were engendered and fostered 
within their walls, and side by side with such fraternities as the 
Clercs de la Basoche and the Enfants sans Souci, guilds forthe 
maintenance and development of early dramatic forms, there 
existed bands of sneak-thieves and cutthroats, cousins ger- 
man of Dickens’ Birds of Prey. It was very hard for jus- 
tice to get at these fellows; as clerics they had certain immu- 
nities and could be tried only in bishops’ courts, although 
appeal might be made to Parliament under the signature of 
the king. It was, however, on the whole, a safe way to lead 
a precarious life, paradoxical as this may seem, and many a 
university career was shortened by its allurements and temp- 
tations. This was true, not only of the Sorbonne, but of all 
Western centres of learning. Even at England’s Oxford 
Green depicts vividly for us a similar state. ‘*At nightfall,’’ 
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he says, ‘*‘ roysterer and reveler roam with torches through 
the narrow lanes, defying bailiffs and cutting down burghers 
at their doors. Now a mob of clerks plunges into the Jew- 
ry and wipes off the memory of bills and bonds by sacking a 
Hebrew house or two. Now a tavern row between scholars 
and townsmen widens into a general broil and the academ- 
ical bell of St. Mary’s vies with the town bell of St. Martin’s 
in clanging to arms. Every phase of ecclesiastical contro- 
versy or political strife is preluded by some fierce outbreak 
in this turbulent, surging mob. When England groans at 
the exactions of the papacy, the students besiege a legate in 
the abbot’s house at Osney. A murderous town-and-gown 
row precedes the opening of the Barons’ War.’’ In the 
**Song of the Open Road”’ we have a very realistic pic- 
ture of the life led by these worldly scholastics. Victor 
Hugo has made this type immortal as Jehan Frollo in his 
masterly romance of ** Notre Dame de Paris.’’ It is a type 
common to the French people, and we catch its note, but un- 
der different conditions, from poor Gavroche, singing his 
way to death to the refrain of fe n’az gu’un Dieu, gu’un rot, 
gu’un liard, qu une botte. 

Villon’s soul was not nursed in a lap of luxury. His fa- 
ther was poor and uneducated; his mother increased this 
stock in trade with piety. It was this latter trait, however, 
that saved Villon from carrying his heady and sensual pen- 
chants to their ultimate result. The deep religious nature of 
the man is shown in the touching ballade made at the request 
of his mother. A charm of sweet and humble piety breathes 
in the following lines: 


Lady of Heaven, Regent of the earth, 
Empress of all the infernal marshes fell, 
Receive me, Thy poor Christian, ’spite my dearth, 
In the fair midst of Thine elect to dwell: 
Albeit my lack of grace I know full well; 
For that Thy grace, my Lady and my Queen, 
Aboundeth more than a!l my misdemean, 
Withouten which no soul of all that sigh 
May merit Heaven. 'Tis sooth I say, for e’en 
In this belief I will to live and die. 
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And then again, he alone of all his contemporaries seemed 
to read the pure and holy beauty in the life of that divinely 
commissioned Maid through whom superstitious France re- 
turned a kingdom to an apathetic king. His poems show us at 
times this pious strain in such a startling and unfamiliar way 
that we feel ourselves in the presence of a great soul, damned 
by the social evils of this dark time. It is as though we 
heard in the lonely recesses of some deep-vaulted cathedral 
a voice of admonition to the merrymakers in holiday garb 
as they wend their triumphal procession down the brightly 
lighted aisles ‘* piped to the ditties of no tone.”’ 

Our knowledge of Villon’s life is meagre. We are in- 
debted almost wholly to his Testaments, a favorite form of 
literary expression in the late medizval period; ‘literary dia- 
ries in which the poet bequeathed to posterity his real and 
imagined possessions, wherein the quaint song medley burst 
forth from under the mass of biographical and historical data. 
Whether we judge these poems from form or context, Villon 
remains for us a prince of song. He was well acquainted 
with the structural side ot poetry, and no one has succeeded 
better with the recurrent rhyme and refrain of the ballade. 
Saintsbury speaks of these testaments as satires on friend 
and foe, studded with ballades and rondeaux, so full of sad 
and beautiful poetry that even those who care for no other 
medizval work admit their charm. Villon’s use of the bal- 
lade and rondeau shows his mastery of the artificial forms of 
poetry, although he never cared to dally with the rondel and 
triolet which we find so exquisitely handled by his noble con- 
temporary, the indolent, song-loving Charles d’Orleans, whose 
death is conceived by Stevenson, in one of his striking phrases, 
as a whiff of pungent prose stopping the issue of melodious 
rondels to the end of time. 

From these testaments we see Villon as a harum-scarum 
university student in 1448, graduating as Bachelor in 1451, 
and Master in1452. It was his good fortune to become about 
this time the ward of the Chaplain Saint Benoit, whose little 
chapel of Porte Rouge nestled but a short distance from 
the Sorbonne, where Villon is supposed to have received 
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his classical training. In the spring of 1455 Villon became 
involved in a quarrel with the good priest Philippe Sermaise. 
Immediate flight saved him; but, failing to appear on sum- 
mons, he was banished for six months from Paris, the adored 
city, where with his companions Montigny, Colin de Cayeux 
and the priest Dom Nicolas he held high carnival in the hey- 
day of youth. Although Villon was exonerated from blame 
by the dying priest, his shuddering soul must have been on 
the rack during those months of exile. On his return we 
hear of no mad pranks, but the greater part of the ‘* Small Tes- 
tament”’ breathes the spirit of gratitude, love, and repose. 
Stevenson would have us be wary of this interregnum period. 
‘* He is the man of genius with the moleskin cap,’’ he says. 
What a telling phrase! and yet we must be wary of Steven- 
son here, for we could read murder into the heart of any 
man if we would but magnify his suggestions and errings. 
Villon did not long greet the world, however, with his mo- 
nastic pax vobiscum, and he had to flee Paris again; this 
time because of a quarrel into which he was led by a faith- 
less mistress, one Catherine Vaucelles, a character which, 
in the Villon drama that Mr. Otis Skinner had upon the 
stage recently, is very strongly drawn, but travesties his- 
toric truth. During Villon’s absence from Paris his name 
is coupled with some atrocities committed by his fellows. 
Montigny and Colin de Cayeux are saved from the perils of 
life by Henri Cousin, who swings them high to the tune of 
the winds. Villon was so near to this that his poetic insight 
realized in a marvelous way the sufferings of a gibbeted soul. 
With the haunting memories of the ‘* Ballade aux Pendus ”’ in 
their veins we do not marvel at the exquisitely pointed mor- 
bid analysis of Chénier, Balzac, or d’Annunzio. Written in 
prison by Villon just before his expected death, this ballade 
stands unique perhaps in literature: 


Prince Jesus, over all empowered, 
Let us not fall into the Place of Dread, 
. But all our reckoning with the Fiend efface, 
Folk, mock us not that are forespent and dead: 
The rather pray, God grant us of his grace! 
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How different from ‘* La Jeune Captive’? of André Ché- 
nier, wherein the sensuous Franco-Greek anticipates his 
own reception by Madame Guillotine! 

Je ne suis qu’au printemps, je veux voir la moisson; 
Et comme le soleil, de saison en saison, 
Je veux achever mon année. 
Brillante sur ma tige, et ’honneur du jardin, 
Je n’ai vu luire encore que les feux du matin; 
Je veux achever ma journée. 


O mort! tu peux attendre: éloigne, éloigne-toi; 
Va consoler les cceurs que la honte, l’effroi, 
Le pale désespoir dévore. 
Pour moi Palés encore a des asiles verts; 
Le monde, des plaisirs; les Muses, des concerts; 
Je ne veux pas mourir encore, 

There is no Titanic despair in these lines however; simply 
the piteous wailing of a soul devoted to the quest of beauty. 
Under similar conditions our own Keats might have pleaded 
for the staying of the cruel and bitter knife, and Gretchen, 
the Goethian embodiment of feminine grace and beauty, 
makes our soul shiver with similar effect: 

Erbarme dich und lass mich leben! 

Ist’s morgen friih nicht zeitig genung? 

Bin ich doch noch so jung, so jung! 

Und soll schon sterben! 
Nor again does Sir Walter Raleigh, who recalls Villon 
through his restless fervor and the rare strength and sweet- 
ness of his song, sigh the lament of dull despair in his lyric 
expiration at the throne of the English Rabenstein. 

Villon’s death sentence was commuted to one of banish- 
ment, and he went to Vienne, a Bourbon town in the Rhone 
valley. Charles d’Orleans, charmed by the simple and 
sweet note of Villon, exerted himself in his behalf and had 
him transported to his own fairyland, where flowers, the 
dulcet note of birds, and redolent zephyrs must have acted 
like a love potion on the poor poet. Here he lived on his 
wits and took part in the celebrated rhyming tournaments of 
this prince. Villon’s debt to Charles d’Orleans wells out 
in waves of song. In the lines addressed to the newborn 
princess we feel again the true ring of gratitude, the soul 
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of piety which none but the sacrilegious scoffer would think 
of comparing with the penny-a-line production of a modern 
poet-laureate. 


O honored birth sent here below from heaven; 
Worthy offshoot of the noble lily; 

Most precious gift of Jesus; 

Mary, most precious name, 

Fount of pity, source of grace, 

The happy consolation of mine eyes, 

Who dost build and confirm my peace, 

The peace, that is, of the rich, 

The substance of the poor, 

The hiding place of felons and wretches. 


Dates and dungeons seem to link themselves naturally in 
the life of Villon. In the summer of 1461 we hear of Mas- 
ter Francois as having taken up his abode, on orders of the 
Bishop of Meun, at the bottom of a pit to which he had 
been lowered by a tub. Villon did not accept the situation 
with the cynicism of Diogenes; but we cannot blame him, for 
he was even robbed of the sunlight which was so precious to 
the latter. He was liberated from his confinement on the 
accession of King Louis XI., and immediately returned to 
Paris, where he soon after wrote the ‘* Large Testament,”’ 
the last chapter in his life. 

It is impossible to read Villon outside the pale of his 
period and his race, In him we see the delicate blend of 
the classic and the Gallic; of exquisite esthetic instinct, 
but in touch with the popular poetry. Modern literatures are 
the result of so much intermingling and copying that it is 
difficult to call any one kind of thought or feeling the prod- 
uct of a certain place or time. Pouchekin, the demagogue of 
Russian verse, reminds us of Villon in the above character- 
istics. We catch glimpses of Villon in many an English 
and American poet; Burns, Byron, Hood, Poe, Riley have 
in them a certain strain of our mad poet, but there is a 
something in Villon that is not found outside the man and 
his age. In the very midst of his dare-devil deeds, his jolly, 
riotous life, there was a silent voice, a consciousness of the 
half-pagan vanity of it all. This is the note that fully ex- 
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plains the immediate and universal charm of Villon and the 
** Esprit Gaulois.’”’ This esprit ndif et malin has been dain- 
tily yet forcibly expressed by Andrew Lang in his sonnet ad- 
dressed to Villon. 
List, all that love light mirth, light tears, and ali 
That know the heart of shameful loves, or pure; 
That know delights depart, desires endure, 
A fevered tribe of ghosts funereal, 
Widowed of dead delights gone out of call; 
List, all that deem the glory of the rose 
Is brief as last year’s suns or last year’s snows 
The new suns melt from off the sundial. 


All.this your master Villon knew and sung; 
Despised delights, and faint fore done desire; 
And shame a deathless worm of quenchless fire; 

And laughter from the heart’s last sorrow wrung. 

When half repentance but makes evil whole, 

And prayer that cannot help wears out the soul. 


Again, subtle workings of this suggestive French tempera- 
ment are easily seen in Verlaine’s ‘* Moonlight ’’ and recall 
similar situations in Villon’s ‘* Clairs de lune.”’ 


Your soul is as a moonlit landscape fair, 
Peopled with maskers delicate and dim, 
That play on lutes and dance and have an air 

Of being sad in their fantastic trim 


The while they celebrate in minor strain 
Triumphant love, effective enterprise, 
They have an air of knowing all in vain. 


That is the note of Hugo and especially of Daudet, and 
is the wine which every genuine Frenchman has drunk from 
the ardent breast of mother earth. This startling antithesis 
has given poignant and terrible effects in their literature. 
Stevenson has very naively expressed it: ‘‘ to enhance pity 
with ridicule, like a man cutting capers to a funeral march.’’ 
This is no flippant statement, but contains in itself the key to 
the French temperament and was elaborated by the Roman- 
tic school of the present century into a scheme of art that 
was dominant for a quarter of a century, Victor Hugo’s gro- 
tesque in art finds its daily exemplification in the Irish wake 
and the eerie music of such a fantasy as the funeral march of 
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the Marionettes. From the theme of disappointed love of 
the French chanson there grew that subtle satire which the 
sanctity of neither Church nor State might stay, or which 
simmered down to petulant frettings or morbid melancholy. 
Even before Villon there are traces of this note of despair in 
the love poems of the Trouvéres; but there is not yet the 
deep despondency begotten by the feeling of the transitoriness 
of life and the horrors of death, so common to the late Middle 
Ages. What is called the personal note in lyric poetry is at 
times suggested by poor Colin de Musset, the noble Thibaut, 
Count of Champagne, and Rutebeut, the wandering min- 
strel. Rutebeuf’s regret for the death of chivalry is perhaps 
a selfish cry; but if we place our ear to the poem of Thibaut 
with its wail, ‘* Morts sont Ogier et Charlemagne,’’ we hear 
the low passionate beat that afterwards rends Villon’s heart, 
glimpses of whose secret workings we can catch in those 
flashes of melancholy that speak of the ever-recurring re- 
gret for ‘* pleasures past and beauties blast.”’ 

Villon is a satirist of no mean ability. Stevenson pays 
him a higher tribute in this field than in any other. For 
him he is inseparably linked with Rabelais. But, although 
the free-thinking spirit of the French abounds in Villon, 
there is a wide margin between his disenchantment and the 
laughing derision of Rabelais. 

There was no established law and but few established 
traditions that could appeal to bold spirits following the bent 
of their fancies and linked by but one common bond, inde- 
pendence and originality. Villon suffered in body and soul 
the miseries of his time. When one is ragged and hungry, 
it is beyond mortal power, even in an age of hope, to refrain 
from expressing the depression that weighs upon the soul, 
whence belief and good cheer have fled. Villon loved good 
cheer and the whole ragged army of Bohemia of which he 
sings are passionately fond of it and take it wherever they 
can find it. Pierre Gringoire, the wandering poet, en- 
throned as the king of the thieves, enables us to appreciate 
Villon’s attitude and position among the class of lawless vag- 
abonds. Caught in the act, on the outskirts of life, he was 
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compelled to fight his way in the shadows. If we were to 
paint a picture of Villon, dark grays and dull outlines would 
' best fit our purpose. Villon had the donne camaraderie of 
k the French and fiddled for the knaves in a seemingly happy 
| way; with an occasional fling at those of higher station who 
deprived him of the comforts of life; under all, however, 

the deep, dark current of passion and melancholy. The 
weird and plaintive cry gui satt ott s’en vont les roses ushers 

| in the ‘* Lesson to the Good-for-Naughts.”’ 


Fair sons you’re wasting, ere you're old, 
The fairest rose to you that fell. 


And in the ballade of ** Good Doctrine ’* the refrain points 
| the slipping loss: 
li Rhyme, rail, wrestle, and cymbals play ; 
Flute and fool it in mummer’s shows: 
Along with the strolling players stray 
From town to city, without repose ; 
Act mysteries, farces, imbroglios: 
Win money at gleek or a lucky hit 
At the pins; like water away it flows; 
Taverns and wenches every whit. 


It has been said that only those who have immortal hope 
in their hearts and affirm it can look for immortal life in 
their books. With Villon this must read immortal sadness. 
Browning says, ‘*‘ The soul doubtless is immortal—where a 
soul can be discerned.’’ Our poet had a good deal of what 
is called soul-substance, in rare, delicate shadings. 

The death’s head had a charm for Villon that he could 
not shake off. No lover could have been more devoted, but 
the humors of his wooing had often the fickleness of his 
temperament. Every swift and subtle change of mood in 
the irony of life seemed to attract him irresistibly. If he 
had been a painter, the world would have had a greater Hol- 
bein. The quaint humor of the Scot or the love of mystic 
( beauty he did not possess; otherwise Tam o’Shanter or Le- 
nora would have been surpassed by this lover of the church- 

yard dust. In the ‘‘ Fragment on Death”’ Villon’s art by a a 
' suggestion of rare poetic quality transcends the realism of 
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death and gives us something more than a brutal descrip- 


tion: 
O woman’s body, found so tender, 
Smooth, sweet, so precious in men’s eyes, 
Must thou too bear such count to render? 
Yes; or pass quick into the skies. 

In those ballades where the Red Masque stalks his way 
mid the voluptuous warmth and passionate beauty of the 
pageantry of departed lords and ladies Villon is the master. 
Their exquisite grace and charm have seldom been sur- 
passed. Poets of every time and clime have essayed to 
garb the canker and the worm in warm, glowing phrase and 
melodious verse, but few have equaled Villon in his start- 
ling, picturesque lines. Shirley has several poems with this 
motive, but they are written in a somewhat didatic manner 
which dispels the very charm that the subject should weave. 
When Hood cries, 

tis little joy 

To know I'm farther off from heaven 

Than when I was a boy, 
we are thrilled with the flash of pathos that comes to us in 
this simple refrain. In Burns alone, of all our English poets, 
however, we find the indescribable grace of Villon when 
dealing with memento mort. Wow bleak and forlorn is the 
view that strikes the reader in the last strophe of ** Lines to 
a Mouse! ”’ 


Still thou art blessed compared with me; 
The present only toucheth thee: 
But, och! I backward cast my e’e 
On prospects drear! 
An’ forward tho’ I cannot see, 
I guess an’ fear! 


Browning says of Galuppi: 
Butterflies may dread extinction 
You'll not die, it cannot be! 
And so we feel for Villon. His soul was not ephemeral. 
Touched by the pathos of temporal decay, he saw the dregs 
of life at the bottom of every deep-red glass. The sting of 


creation was in his heart, but it did not embitter him. He 
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may not have borne his cross with the humility of Burns, but 
nowhere in his poems do we find Byronic discontent. We 
nowhere catch the Titanic despair of a Prometheus, the 
struggle of an individual who feels in himself the power 
of opposition, but is damned by superior decree to suffer the 
miseries of his wantonness. What is called the Faust leg- 
end in literature, the supremacy of the individual, received 
its highest expression in Goethe. In Villon we have seen 
this spirit of modern literature emerging from the chrysalis 
of classicism, but the individual is not yet strong enough to 
stand for the mission with which it is born. His weird re- 
frains are the expression of the feeling that the individual 
was tor naught in the face of the evil doings of a wanton 
age; and he lays himself down at last, a forespent soul, but 
one in whom we see the promise of a brighter dawn. 


G. L. SwicGetr. 
Purdue University. 
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PETRONIUS: A STUDY IN ANCIENT REALISM. 


Tue Latin novelist, Petronius, of the first century of our 
era, has been strangely neglected, as it seems tome. In our 
latest, and in other respects our best, history of the early 
novel even his name is not mentioned. It is a perilous thing 
to discuss the work of an author whose life and writings are 
so little known to the general public; and when even the 
professional student of literary history ignores his existence, 
it is like flying in the face of Providence. But the impor- 
tant position which Petronius holds as the creator of a new 
genre of literature may properly justify the imprudence. 
Furthermore the small circle of his admirers is likely to be 
enlarged in the near future, since an excellent translation 
into English of a portion of his work’ has appeared within 
the last few months, and he may at last be rescued from the 
obscurity in which he languishes. 

Perhaps it is not quite correct to say that the facts in the 
life of Petronius are not widely known to-day. Whoever 
has read the ** Quo Vadis,’’ of Sienkiewicz, his great Polish 
follower in the field of prose fiction, will know what manner 
of man Petronius was, and many of us who remember the 
incident where the hero of ** Quo Vadis’’ purchases at the 
bookshop of Avirnus a copy of his ‘‘ Satyricon” for a 
friend, Vinicius, bidding him keep the author’s name a 
secret, may wonder whether the book has survived the 
wreck of the Roman Empire, and, if it has, what its char- 
acter and value are. <A part of it has come down to us, 
perhaps a fourth or fifth of the entire work. In subject and 
in treatment it is exactly such a production as one would ex- 
pect from the pen of a man like Petronius. The reader will 
remember in the novel of Sienkiewicz the closing hours of 
the life of Petronius. The description is founded upon 
fact, for it is based upon the pages of the historian Tacitus. 
After holding securely for a long time the unique position of 
director in chief of the imperial pleasures under the capri- 
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cious voluptuary, Nero, Petronius at last saw another supplant 
him in the emperor’s favor. Knowing that his days were num- 
bered, he decided not to wait for the inevitable sentence of 
death, but, inviting his friends to dinner, he opened one or more 
of his veins and passed away in the enjoyment of those pleas- 
ures to which he had given so many years of his life; and it 
was characteristic of the man that he bound up the wounds 
when the conversation took a turn which interested him, and 
that, as Tacitus tells us, he did not pass these last hours in dis- 
coursing on the immortality of the soul and the teachings of 
the sages, but in listening to the recital of gay and trifling 
verses. This is the only information of present interest 
which the ancients have left us concerning the great Ro- 
man realist. Perhaps it would help us to a more intelli- 
gent understanding of his work to sketch in somewhat fully, 
as a background to this impressionist view of Petronius, 
which Tacitus gives us, a picture of the times in which he 
lived; but a few words must suffice upon this point. 

In the period of one hundred years which intervened be- 
tween the middle of the first century B.C. and the middle of 
the first century A.D. Roman life and character had under- 
gone tremendous changes of a social, political, and religious 
nature. The beginning of this period is distinguished by 
the completion of Pompey’s conquests in the East, and the 
consequent influx into Rome of thousands of Greeks and 
Orientals, who brought with them, to undermine the com- 
paratively simple life of the Roman, the standards of lux- 
ury of the ancient and effete civilizations. Many of these 
people were slaves, and the cheapness of their labor soon 
drove the peasant proprietors from the country districts of 
Italy to Rome, to swell the number of idle men already in 
the metropolis. The Romans were quick also to appreciate 
the opportunities which the Orient offered them for making 
fortunes, and the Eastern provinces were soon filled with 
Roman taxgatherers, traders, and bankers, who came back 
ultimately to spend their money in Italy with all the prodi- 
gality which the exaggerated Oriental ideas of luxury could 
develop in parvenus. Political changes at home and abroad 
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in this period were almost as marked as economic changes. 
The brain and brawn of every citizen had been needed in 
the early struggles of Rome for existence, and in her later 
contests for supremacy with rivals like Carthage. But at 
the beginning of our era Rome’s enemies abroad were not 
to be feared, and the men who protected her far-away 
frontiers were no longer the citizens who left the field and 
the bench to return to them later with the addition of those 
forceful qualities which come from military discipline, but 
professional soldiers who passed their lives in the provinces. 
In civil life the emperor had gained so complete a mastery 
that there was no longer any outlet for the political ambition 
of the man of genius, nor any opportunity for the average 
citizen to gratify his natural desire for a part in the 
control of affairs. A religion with a strong spiritual or 
moral tendency like Judaism might have stemmed the 
tide setting toward selfishness and materialism, but as a 
writer upon morals has remarked, ‘‘the Roman religion, 
though in its best days an admirable system of moral disci- 
pline, was never an independent source of moral enthusi- 
asm.’” In the period we are considering the Roman had 
outgrown his religion. 

The extension of his horizon, and an acquaintance with 
more highly developed religious and philosophical systems 
had shown him the narrowness and puerility of his own 
faith, and as yet nothing had come to take its place. Asa 
result of the social conditions which developed out of these 
changes men’s thoughts were turned in upon themselves, 
and their lives were given over to the gratification of their 
personal tastes. The literature of the period reflected the 
temper of the times as a literature always does. The age 
of heroic achievement which could furnish an inspiration to 
lofty flights of the Muse was past. The labored efforts of 
Lucan in writing an epic on the civil war, and the artificial 
tragedies of Seneca, illustrate this fact for the generation of 
Petronius, if any illustration is needed. It was a period of 
introspection, when each man’s thoughts were limited to 
himself and those about him, when he had no share and no 
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interest in the greater concerns of politics or religion or 
philosophy. The realistic romance dealing with the affairs 
of everyday life is the natural product of such a state of so- 
ciety, and it was under such circumstances that the great 
realistic novel of Petronius, which is also, I think, the ear- 
liest known romance of any sort, saw the light of day. It is 
| 


a significant fact that prose fiction made its appearance after 

every other independent form of literature in prose and 
| poetry had come into existence and lived its life, so to 
speak. The same statement may be made of the develop- 
ment of romance among the Greeks and in modern times. 
Prose fiction always seems to spring up in an imitative rather 
than in a creative literary period. As I have already said, 
only a portion of the work of Petronius is extant, but even 
the part left us forms an invaluable contribution to the liter- 
ature of prose fiction, and furnishes a striking proof of the 
genius of its author. 

The action of the story in its complete form, as the con- 
temporaries of Petronius had it, took place in certain Italian 
and provincial towns. Three principal episodes of consid- 
| erable length have come down to us, and in them the scene 
is laid in two Italian towns. Some one has said that our 
own novelist Howells was the first writer to reproduce accu- 

rately the local color of different towns within the borders 
of the same country. I am afraid that Howells’ supporters 
must yield to Petronius his claim to this distinction. When 
one follows the hero in the novel of Petronius from the shores 
of the bay of Naples, where the scene is at first laid, to 
Croton, in Southern Italy, he comes into an entirely differ- 
ent atmosphere. He passes out of the circle of Rome’s in- 
fluence. The provincial aristocracy of the little Campanian 
village, making its crude attempts to imitate the manners of 
the metropolis, gives place to the elegant depravity of a 
town which was essentially Greek in its mode of life, and 
the differences which existed between the two types of so- 
ciety are presented in so subtle a fashion that even a close 
student, like Zola, of the characteristics which society of 
the same grade shows in different modern cities might ad- 
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mire the result. The hero of the romance is a Greek freed- 
man who lives by his wits. Gathered about him in the story 
is a picturesque group of adventurers, parvenus, tradesmen, 
professional poets, fortune hunters, and petty provincial 
magistrates. It is an interesting fact that in this novel of 
Petronius women for the first time, in so far as I know, 
play an important part in literature. The narrative literature 
of the earlier period deals mainly with the doings of men 
and their relations to one another, and it is primarily ad- 
dressed to men. A late writer has acutely surmised that the 
romance of chivalry was written for women, and that we 
owe to them the beginnings of the modern novel. What 
has just been noted of the ‘‘ Satire ’’ of Petronius wouid in- 
dicate the same origin for the ancient novel with equa! 
probability. 

In Greek and Roman epic and tragic poetry a primary mo- 
tive was regularly employed which is not regarded as essen- 
tial in modern literature; I mean the wrath of an offended 
deity or the unpitying action of fate. It is true that heredity 
in the prose dramas of Ibsen and society in many of the so- 
called problem novels of to-day serve the same dramatic 
purpose, but that element is not an essential one with us, and 
a modern author in composing a piece of imaginative litera- 
ture would not feel bound to introduce it. We are likely, 
therefore, to forget that it was an essential factor with the 
Romans. Although he was creating a new form of litera- 
ture, Petronius observes literary conventions in introducing 
this factor. The mishaps of his rascally hero are due to the 
anger of Priapus, who was as much an object of ridicule as 
of reverence among the Romans. The introduction of this 
motive and the choice of this god as the offended deity give 
a unity to the story, and make it a delightful satire upon the 
epic. The hero, Encolpius, driven by his rascalities from 
one town to another, becomes a realistic Odysseus. The 
book satisfies our modern conception of a novel, then, in hav- 
ing a well-defined plot, and it may also truly be said of it, I 
think, that each incident is a natural result of the action of two 
forces, the character of the hero and his environment. It 
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must be confessed, however, that the development of the 
plot is not followed out as continuously in this ancient novel 
as it is in a modern one. Long episodes are introduced 
which do not help along the action, and the movement is 
frequently interrupted by literary disquisitions or by poems. 

In one important particular the novel of Petronius stands 
apart from all ancient imaginative literature and takes its place 
by the side of our latest modern fiction; I mean in its real- 
ism. This is true of its individual incidents, of its portrayal of 
contemporaneous society, and of the way in which the various 
characters are presented. Ihave already mentioned the skill 
of Petronius in reproducing local color. But since the treat- 
ment is intensely realistic, while we have a true picture of a 
certain class, the romance of Petronius gives us a one-sided 
view of contemporaneous society, just as realistic novels of 
the same type do to-day. The realistic treatment which Petro- 
nius has given to his novel puts it in marked contrast to the 
early Greek romances, which appeared somewhat later. 
‘*The Marvelous Things beyond Thule ”’ is a fair specimen of 
these productions. The hero and the heroine in this story, 
Dinias and Dercyllis by name, after surviving perils at the 
hands of robbers, assassins, and magicians; after witnessing 
murders, suicides, and resurrections; having exhausted the 
possibilities of adventure from Hades to the North Pole—are 
finally transported to the moon to round off their experiences. 

I am not aware that any one has called attention to the fact 
that the modern realistic novel made its first appearance un- 
der circumstances very similar to those under which the ro- 
mance of Petronius was written. It is equally remarkable 
that in both cases the same phase of society is represented. 
The state of society in Spain in the sixteenth century, when 
the picaresque novel appeared, was the same as that of Italy 
in the first century of our era. In both countries the old 
aristocracy had disappeared, and a plutocracy had taken its 
place. The importation of slave labor had driven its peas- 
ant proprietors out of the country districts of Italy, while in 
Spain a similar result was produced by the heavy taxes 
which made agriculture unprofitable. The Inquisition in 
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Spain, like the de/atzo in Italy, developed a spirit of suspicion 
and selfishness, and broke the ties which ordinarily bind 
men to one another. The ancient and the modern realistic 
novel grew in similar soils. The resemblance which the 
Spanish novel bears to its Latin predecessor is still more 
striking. Both are rogue stories; both are autobiograph- 
ical; both are based on a careful study of society. Magic, 
the supernatural, and the element of perilous adventure are 
carefully excluded. The Spaniard as well as the Italian has 
made free use of the folk tale. His work, like that of Petro- 
nius, has a marked element of satire in it; and it bears the 
same relation to the romance of chivalry that the Latin novel 
bears to the epic. Such a marked resemblance in treatment 
would on a priorz grounds lead one to think that Mendoza 
and Aleman found their inspiration in the ** Satire’ of Petro- 
nius, but there seems to be no reason for supposing that 
either of them was familiar with the work of the Roman. The 
Italian and the Spanish realistic novel were spontaneous 
products of a similar situation. 

One of the fundamental principles of modern realism as 
enunciated, for instance, by Zola and Howells and Garland is 
that the characters of the persons concerned should be re- 
vealed to the reader by their words and actions, without 
comment or explanation on the part of the author. This 
principle has been scrupulously observed by Petronius, and 
there is not a single instance in his novel where the artist de- 
stroys the illusion by obtruding his own personality into the 
scene he is painting. As for his characters, they stand out 
with marvelous distinctness—the roué Encolpius, the poet- 
aster Eumolpus, the parvenu Trimalchio, and the shrewd 
housewife Fortunata. Even the minor characters are por- 
trayed with as much clearness and individuality as the fig- 
ures in one of Meissonier’s pictures. Let me try to convey 
a feeble impression from Petronius’ own book of his clev- 
erness in portraying minor characters and of the humor and 
sprightliness of his dialogue. The scene is a dinner party 
given by a parvenu. The guests are all or almost all freed- 
men, a rag merchant, a retired dealer in tombstones, an 
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after-dinner poet, and men of that type. Conversation has 
become general under the mellowing influence of the Faler- 
nian, and the tedious, tactless Seleucus, who has just come 
from a funeral, discourses in a maudlin fashion on the 
insignificance of man in the economy of nature, and pro- 
ceeds to describe in detail the last sickness of his friend and 
the scenes at his funeral, until the plain speaker Phileros 
cuts short his lugubrious tale by remarking that the dear de- 
parted would pull a copper out of the mud with his teeth, if 
he got a chance, and that, having lived seventy vears and left 
a round hundred thousand, he ought to have been satisfied. 
Ganymedes, the pessimist of the company, has been waiting 
impatiently for Phileros to bring his remarks to an end, and 
with that delightful inconsequence which characterizes the 
conversation of men of his type begins a long lament for 
the good old times, when the worthy Safinius flourished, 
whose oratorical power depended not on the new-fangled 
arts of logic and composition, but on the strength of his 
voice. With the men of that time you could play mora in 
the dark, but as for our days—well, the less said the better, 
and in view of the prevalent dishonesty and irreligion it’s no 
wonder that times are bad and that the gods are rheumatic 
when we ask them to come to our relief. But the rag dealer, 
Echion, has no such gloomy views of the Fatherland. It’s 
all in the way you look at things. In fact, if you lived some- 
where else, you would be saying that pigs walked the streets 
here already roasted. Inreality the future is very bright, for 
Titus is going to give a show at the amphitheatre, and there’s 
every prospect of a fight to the finish, and it won’t be any- 
thing like the show which Glyce gave with his hamstrung 
gladiators, who were ready to drop if you blew at them. 
And so the dinner goes merrily on, until the host, whose van- 
ity grows more evident, calls for his will to be read. The 
reading of the will draws forth such loud wails and cries of 
lamentation from the slaves, who have an eye single to their 
own advancement, that the local fire company supposes the 
host’s house to be on fire and comes rushing in with axes and 
ladders. The dinner is brought to an inglorious end. All 
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of this—and the whole story, in fact—is told with delightful 
cynicism, a sparkling wit, and with charming simplicity and 
lucidity of style. 

Quintilian, the great Roman literary critic, confessed by 
implication that satire was the only new form of literature 
which his countrymen had produced, and critics of subse- 
quent times have in the main accepted his dictum. It seems 
to me, however, that the Romans may successfully lay claim 
to the creation of prose fiction also. There is no earlier ex- 
tant novel than that of Petronius, nor is there any reference 
in ancient literature to an earlier work of that sort, in so far 
as I know, so that Petronius is at the same time the creator 
of a new genre of literature and the author of one of the 
world’s greatest pieces of realistic fiction. 

FRANK Frost Apsotr. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK AND GERMAN UNITY ::' 


THE unification of Germany and its subsequent elevation 
to the rank of a world-power is one of the most striking 
facts of the second half of the present century. Why the 
national spirit did not triumph earlier has been variously ex- 
plained. Unquestionably, however, the most potent deterrent 
force to anything among the Germans approaching the po- 
litical crystallization witnessed several hundred years ago in 
England, France, and other countries of Western Europe is 
to be found in the fiction of the Holy Roman Empire. For, 
naturally enough, in endeavoring to realize the bold dreams 
of Charles the Great, and of that Otto who by his contem- 
poraries was styled ‘*the wonder of the world,’’ German 
princes lost the substance of the crown in grasping after its 
shadow. Hence feudalism, while fading gradually from 
neighboring western lands, gained a fresh lease of life on 
Germanic soil. A great change, to be sure, was wrought in 
1806, when Napoleon snatched from Austria’s feeble hands 
that imperial crown which for ten centuries had helped enor- 
mously to shape the course of events onthe Continent; but, 
despite the visions of poets and the efforts of patriots, the 
great German people were for three-quarters of a century 
longer condemned to a disunion which was quite as much 
the work of foreign foes as of dynastic jealousies and an- 
cient ideas of particularism at home. Meanwhile light was 
to come from the north. To Prussia, which in the disaster 
of Jena and Auerstadt had witnessed the apparently hopeless 
collapse of the work of Frederick the Great, was intrusted 
the magnificent though stupendous task of freeing Germany 
by driving out Austria, and of uniting the Fatherland by 
conquering France. Accordingly, the history of Germany 
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for the past four decades is in no slight measure the history 
of Prussia. How this small power emerged from the ob- 
scurity to which the Napoleonic wars had consigned it; how 
in the course of time it acquired among the states of Ger- 
many the leadership that surely belonged to it, no less by the 
claims of right than by those of might; how it avenged the 
wrongs inflicted by the first Napoleon by destroying the last; 
and, finally, how in 1871, in the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles, 
it reversed the judgment of 1806 by crowning its own king 
emperor of the newly created empire of united Germany— 
how all these achievements were won the historian of Ger- 
many, and indeed the historian of the world, will always love 
to narrate. But it would carry us too far afield to venture in 
this connection upon anything approaching even an outline 
of German history; and the foregoing observations have 
been made largely for the purpose of expressing the convic- 
tion that Germany never could have attained either to inde- 
pendence or unity without the noble services of that man 
who a little more than a year ago passed away in the loneli- 
ness and bitterness known only to fallen greatness. For to 
Germany’s lasting shame be it said, Bismarck was forced to 
realize in his old age that monarchies no less than republics 
may forget past benefits, and that he is poor indeed who 
hangs on princes’ favors. 

It is Carlyle who calls Napoleon our last great man. By 
an extraordinary historical coincidence, however, the same 
year that saw Napoleon’s sun set at Waterloo witnessed the 
birth of the great German who of all the men of this century 
more nearly approaches him in genius and in action, and 
whose wonderful faculties were, curiously enough, destined 
in large measure to be devoted to undoing the work of the 
Corsican adventurer. But in attempting to delineate the ca- 
reer and character of such a personage as Prince Bismarck, 
one is apt to suffer from more than the ordinary difficulties 
ofa biographer. As far as continental affairs are concerned, 
many of the most familiar political situations are the crea- 
tions of Bismarck. A Bismarckian atmosphere surrounds 
the present. The times in which he won his most brilliant 
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diplomatic and political victories are fresh in the memory of 
this generation, and contemporary opinion must of necessity 
lack the impartiality of posterity. Notwithstanding these 
obstacles, however, one would scarcely feel disposed to re- 
gret having lived in the same age that saw the fruits of such 
a man’s apprehensive intelligence and heroic energy; for 
Bismarck was surely one of those genuine kings of men like 
Cesar, Frederick the Great, Cromwell, Washington, and 
Napoleon, who will always live in history, since they are the 
apostles of order and the founders of empires. It is the work 
of men like these that has given rise to the so-called great- 
man theory of history—a theory which in the hands of Car- 
lyle loses sight of the slow evolution of popular institutions, 
and makes of history nothing more or less than the essence 
of innumerable biographies. But without going to such 
lengths, and with a full realization of the influence exerted 
on national development by community ot blood and lan- 
guage—not to mention numerous other elements in the life 
of a state—an impartial mind is obliged to concede that it 
was Bismarck who with iron heart and iron hammer beat 
and fused into one symmetrical whole the age-long repellent 
branches of the Germanic family. Such a Titan is often 
called upon to guide and control those great moral currents 
which help to make or mar the happiness of mankind; and, 
once persuaded that he is a Heaven-sent messenger to his 
people, he bravely takes up his work unmindful of popular 
clamor. Bismarck was sucha man. Like all men of deeds, 
as opposed to men of words, he believed firmly in a God 
above, and with unexampled disinterestedness consecrated 
his rare physical and intellectual faculties to the mission he 
thought his God had sent him on. Equally as well adapted 
to that mission both by temperament and education, Bis- 
marck appears to have been peculiarly fitted for his illustri- 
ous career by his antecedents. And while it is true that 
Germany’s history for the past four decades is in no slight 
measure the history of Prussia, it must at the same time be 
granted that Prussia’s history for the same period is scarcely 
Jess the biography of Bismarck. 
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The volumes before us therefore possess an enduring in- 
terest and value, for they not only give us an account of the 
strongest personality of modern Germany, but also throw a 
strong light on the history of continental Europe. Prince 
Bismarck’s own reflections naturally appeal to every reader 
of history. His protound knowledge of men and affairs gives 
to all his reminiscences a peculiar charm, and no less at- 
tractive is the plain, straightforward, soldierlike manner in 
which he writes. Scarcely less interesting and valuable are 
the volumes of Herr Busch, long the companion, secretary, 
and shadow of his illustrious master; but whether Herr 
Busch is a Boswell or not the future alone can determine. 
Prof. Munroe Smith’s little work is a marvel of condensa- 
tion. His long residence in Germany, together with his close 
study of the affairs of that country, have given his essay the 
value of a standard authority. But it is time to say some- 
thing of Prince Bismarck’s early life. 

Otto Edward Leopold von Bismarck was born April 1, 
1815, at Schénhausen, the ancestral seat of his noble family, 
in the Old Mark of Brandenburg. For generations back 
his ancestors had been active in the military and civil service 
of the sovereigns of Prussia. His father, Karl von Bis- 
marck, after rising to the rank of captain in the army, quitted 
it in order to lead the quiet life of a country gentleman, more 
absorbed in the excitement of the chase than in the care of 
the princely estates which he inherited. Frau Louise von 
Bismarck, the mother of the future chancellor, was the 
daughter of Anastatius Ludwig Menken, who is said to 
have served with distinction under as many as three Prus- 
sian kings, acquiring under Frederick Willliam III. more 
than the ordinary prominence of a privy counselor. Of 
the six children of Bismarck’s parents only two besides Otto 
reached maturity. These were Bernhard, five years his sen- 
ior, and Malvina, younger by a dozen years than the more 
celebrated of her brothers. It was to this much-beloved sis- 
ter that Bismarck wrote many of his most famous letters, 
wherein is exhibited not only his deeply affectionate and 
religious nature, but also the gradual ripening of his political 
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views and aims during the many years embraced by the cor- 
respondence. 

A year after his birth his parents removed from Schén- 
hausen to Kniephof, a Pomeranian estate to which they suc- 
ceeded on the death of a kinsman. It was here, surround- 
ed by woods and meadows, that Bismarck gained his earli- 
est impressions; and the lifelong devotion that he displayed, 
both in social and political life, to landed interests may in 
large measure be ascribed to the influences exerted by this 
early home. As may be inferred from what has been said 
already, the father of Bismarck seems to have been a man 
almost wholly destitute of ambition. His wife, on the other 
hand, a pious and clever woman, was not without the ambi- 
tion of her sex regarding the future of her two boys. With 
a mother’s rare insight, she intended to fit Otto for a diplo- 
matic career; and accordingly at the early age of six he was 
sent to Prof. Plamann’s private school in the Wilhelmstrasse, 
Berlin, where his brother was already a pupil. It was 
at this s.heol that he laid the foundations of that extraor- 
dinary knowledge of the modern languages which was to 
stand him in such good stead in after years. But in spite of 
his urban environment the lad lost none of that love for coun- 
try life which was to warm his blood until his heart was stilled 
forever in the Sachsenwald home. It is related ot him, for 
example, that while yet at the primary school the sight one 
day of horses plowing in a field caused the little /wnker to 
burst into tears. Although we have no means of testing the 
truth of this touching story, there is abundant testimony bear- 
ing on his attractive manners when as a youth of twelve he 
entered the Frederick William Gymnasium, Berlin, at that 
time under the directorship of Dr. Bonnell—a man long after- 
wards honored with the statesman’s friendship. ‘* My at- 
tention was drawn to Bismarck,”’ says his old teacher, ‘*on 
the very day of his entry, on which occasion the new boys 
sat in the schoolroom on rows of benches, in order that the 
masters could overlook the newcomers with attention during 
the inauguration. Otto von Bismarck sat—as I still remem- 
ber, and have often related—with visible eagerness, a clear 
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and boyish pleasant face and bright eyes, in a gay and light- 
some mood, among his comrades, so that it caused me to 
think, ‘ That’s a nice boy; I’ll keep my eye upon him.’’’ 
While not a diligent student, and less fond of books than 
of sports, Bismarck’s five years at the gymnasium were 
neither idle nor fruitless ones. We hear of a prize awarded 
for proficiency in the Latin language, and the acquisition of 
a taste for historical studies, a taste which by subsequent 
cultivation resulted in a knowledge of the past scarcely ex- 
celled by that of any of his contemporaries. When the time 
came for him to leave the gymnasium to enter the university, 
Bismarck turned fondly in the direction of Heidelberg; but 
out of deference to the wishes of his mother, who feared lest 
on the Neckar her son might learn to drink beer, he gave up 
his own inclinations and in his seventeenth year matriculated 
at Géttingen, with the ostensible purpose of studying the law. 
Early falling a victim, however, to Frau Bismarck’s abom- 
ination, Bismarck still further removed himself from earnest 
academic work by quickly earning wide reputation as a 
mighty wielder of the schlager—a reputation that he coura- 
geously sustained in more than a score of duels, receiving in 
one of them, accidentally, the coveted facial diploma of the 
corpsstudenten. Strange stories are naturally told of the 
manner in which he spent the only free days that ever come 
to the average German; nor does he appear to have become 
any the less irregular in his habits when in 1833 he quitted 
G6ttingen and entered the university at Berlin. Here not 
even the renowned Savigny could draw him to more than 
three lectures on jurisprudence. So great, however, even 
then, were Bismarck’s powers of application and concentra- 
tion that his final examinations were passed successfully, and 
early in 1835 he was duly sworn in as auscultator, or court 
examiner. In this capacity his conduct, so far as manners 
are concerned, was not unexceptional, so that it must have 
been a source of relief both to the young man and to the se- 
date judiciary when the time came for him to exchange his 
position in the Berlin courts for a post in the administrative 
branch of the government at Aachen; much greater still 
29 
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must have been Bismarck’s happiness when his martial in- 
stincts found congenial employment in the Jager Guard, 
which he entered in 1838 to pay his military debt to the state. 
Instead of remaining in the army, however, we find him on 
the expiration of his year’s term of service proceeding to the 
aid of his brother in the repair of the family property, which 
had been brought perilously near the brink of ruin through 
the neglect of an improvident father and an invalid mother. 
To Bismarck fell the care of Kniephof, the affairs of which 
were managed in so scientific a manner—thanks to a short 
course of lectures the young man had attended at the Agri- 
cultural School of Eldena—that all traces of former waste and 
mismanagement were quickly obliterated. It is with a two- 
fold purpose that these incidents of Bismarck’s earlier career 
are mentioned: they not only describe his occupations at the 
formative period of his life, but the experience and training 
in administrative affairs which he then acquired were des- 
tined to prove of inestimable service to him in the manage- 
ment of those wider interests intrusted to him in later years. 
George Washington was a Southern planter long before he 
was called upon to guide the American people. 

In spite of Bismarck’s successful agricultural labors, there 
often came to him moments of depression—indeed, a certain 
weltschmerz—which, bursting through the narrow puritanical 
conventionalities of his prim junker neighbors, shocked every 
one and acquired for the bizarre young master of Kniephof 
the sobriquet of ** mad Bismarck.’’ Frau Bismarck, in the 
meantime, having died, Bismarck took up his residence with 
his father; but that he found life under these altered circum- 
stances any the less unattractive is scarcely to be imagined 
in view of the complaining tone of the letters he addressed 
his sister in 1844. In one of them he reproaches her for 
having married and left desolate her bachelor brother, and 
he playfully declares that his days are spent ‘in reading, 
smoking, walking, helping his father eat lampreys, and join- 
ing him in a farce called fox-hunting.’’ But it would be un- 
kind to infer from these statements that Bismarck was defi- 
cient in either love or respect for his aged parent for whom 
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he never failed to express the tenderest devotion. On the 
death of the old gentleman in 1845, the son, keenly sensitive 
to the domestic affliction, experienced with increasing fre- 
quency the old feeling of wretchedness. 

Acquiring through the partition of his father’s estate both 
Kniephof and Schénhausen, the young squire had several 
public offices bestowed upon him, including that of Dyke- 
Captain and a seat in the local legislature; but so far from 
becoming interested in provincial affairs, their narrowness 
and sordidness appear to have disgusted him so greatly that 
he relinquished his seat in the Pomeranian Diet to his broth- 
er. Who, therefore, could have foretold the dizzy heights 
to which young Bismarck, a Junker of the Junkers, was sub- 
sequently to climb? But the very stars in their courses were 
fighting for him; and the end of these wanderjdhre was 
closer at hand than one could have imagined, closer, indeed, 
than even Bismarck himself suspected. The events which 
were to draw him into the vortex of public affairs were al- 
ready the theme of the hour. 

Upon Prussia stirring days had dawned. The philo- 
sophical and political theories generated in Paris had filled 
the whole of Europe with ferment. Sentence of death had 
already been imposed upon absolutism. Men fretted at the 
fancied delay of the execution. Nowhere, however, did 
monarchy sit more supremely and securely than on the throne 
of Prussia; and nowhere, be it added, was absolutism more 
paternal and better loved. But soon even Prussia, in form 
at least, was to join the constitutionally governed states. In- 
deed, Frederick William III., long before his death, had 
promised his people a system of national representation as a 
reward for the expulsion of the hated French; but all that 
he did was to erect in each province a diet, or legislature, 
composed for the most part of the landed aristocracy. Meet- 
ing triennially for purely communal purposes, such assem- 
blies failed to satisfy the great national longing embodied in 
the then current expression: ‘* Ein freies Volk auf fretem Bo- 
den’’—a free people upon a free soil. And even those who 
were as far removed as possible from the nascent radicalism 
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of the times were not slow to discern that unless some meas- 
ure of popular representation were granted, monarchy in 
Prussia would speedily become as unstable as in the hot at- 
mosphere beyond the Rhine. For in the stormy period of 
1847-48 Prussia, like the rest of the Continent, was seething 
with a discontent ominous alike not only to unlimited mon- 
archy but to hereditary privileges of all kinds as well; and 
along with other importations from France came the intoxi- 
cation of the masses. In Berlin, for example, there was 
considerable rioting; the streets were barricaded; the Prince 
) himself was obliged to flee the land, and in flaming letters of 
i| red the revolutionary words, ‘* National Property,’’ had been 
| painted on a royal residence. Meanwhile, the mentally dis- 
ordered king called together in 1847 the first united diet of 
the three estates; but Hohenzollern pride persuaded him that 
what the liberals had for years been struggling for with every 
indication of ultimate success, he now accorded them out of 
the boundless goodness of his royal heart—a fact of which 
it would be unwise to take advantage. In other words, an 
indulgent parent, having given to his children an entire box 
of bonbons, expected them to remain quiet and not to ask him 
for more. It is of special interest to note that it was as a 
member of this first Prussian parliament that Bismarck en- 
tered upon the public career in which for many years he was 
actively and continuously to remain. This protracted tenure 
of office is a fact, among several others, which distinguishes 
Bismarck from the average American and European states- 
man who by reason of social or political vicissitudes rarely 
remains uninterruptedly in harness, as often as he may come 
and go with the shifting changes of public sentiment. Only 
a man of Bismarck’s giant strength and proportions—in his 
prime he stood six feet two and tipped the beam at twenty 
stone—could well have borne up under the tremendous strain 
to which his long and varied life subjected him. It is worthy 
| of mention in this connection that on entering upon his stormy 
parliamentary career Bismarck appears to have become con- 
scious of the duties and responsibilities of life; the same 
year that saw him the leader of the conservatives in the Prus- 
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sian legislature witnessed his marriage to Fraulein Johanna 
von Putkammer. Henceforth, steadied by the love he bore 
his devoted wife, he threw himself heart and soul into the 
mighty struggle of the hour as the unwavering opponent of 
the great liberal movement. 

A firm believer in the theory of the divine rights of kings, 
Bismarck fancied that he saw in the rising tide of democracy 
the throne, symbol of law and order, in danger of being swept 
away; and like the sturdy Dyke-Captain that he was, he 
rushed forward to ward off the fast-gathering breakers. The 
crown must be saved from the impetuous onset of revolution- 
ary ideas. In one of his very first speeches before parlia- 
ment, that made June 1, 1847, he declared amid a chorus of 
disapproving shouts from the opposition that, ‘‘It is difficult 
to ascertain public opinion. I think I find it,’’ he went on 
to say, ‘‘in some of the middle provinces, and it is the old 
Prussian conviction that a royal word is worth more than all 
the constructions and quirks applied to the letter of the law.’’ 
The speaker then asserted that ‘‘the Prussian sovereigns 
were in possession of a crown not by grace of the people 
but by God’s grace; an actual unconditional crown.’” A 
few months later, when he arose to declare his opposition to 
the extension of political privileges to the Jews, he gave ex- 
pression to similar views in language perhaps even more 
forcible: ‘* For me,”’ he cried, ** the words * by the Grace of 
God’ affixed by Christian rulers to their names, form no 
empty sound ;’’ and when taunted by his opponents with the 
recrudescence of feudal ideas, he heeded not their sarcasm. 

It is beside our purpose to describe in detail the tortuous 
progress of Prussia’s constitution during the next few years. 
Through Bismarck’s untiring zeal liberalism was suddenly 
reined up just as the race seemed won; and even the revised 
constitution of 1850, although it established parliamentary 
institutions on a firmer basis, failed to carry forward the 
statesmanlike plans of Vom Stein and Hardenberg. Mean- 
while, in 1851, Bismarck surrendered his leadership of the 
conservatives to become Prussia’s representative in the Diet 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, then the most important ambassa- 
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dorial office in the gift of his king; and his eight years’ expe- 
rience in this capacity were the first beginnings of his diplo- 
matic career. Among the many additions he now made to his 
knowledge of men and things was the realization that Austria’s 
| hegemony of Germany, created in 1815, when the Congress 
of Vienna erected the German Confederation, which was to 
: last till 1866, was an insuperable barrier not only to the prog- 
ress of Prussia, but also to that of allGermany. Attached up 
to this time to the principle of the ‘‘ solidarity of conservative 
interests,’’ it required this sojourn at Frankfort to dispel all 
} former illusions and imbue him henceforward with Catonian 
aims respecting Austria’s supremacy in the affairs of the Fa- 
/ therlaad. So rapid, moreover, had been the growth of his 

influence, that we see him making frequent journeys between 
Frankfort and Berlin in order to confer with the Manteuffel 
ministry. His life at Frankfort also laid bare to his search- 
ing gaze the emptiness and chicanery of the prevailing meth- 
ods of diplomacy. Behind the thin veil of mystery he de- 
tected the shallow pretexts and vulgar lying that passed for 
statecraft, and with characteristic humor he denounced the 
whole miserable system as a sham and a cheat. ‘*I am 
making enormous progress,’’ he writes his sister, ‘‘in the 
art of saying nothing in a great many words. I write re- 
ports of many sheets, which read as tersely and roundly as 
leading articles; and if Manteuffel can say what there is in 
them, after he has read them, he can do more than I can. 
Each of us pretends to believe of his neighbor that he is full 
of thoughts and plans, if he would only tell, and at the same 
time we none of us know an atom more of what is going to 
happen to Germany than of next year’s snow. Nobody, not 
even the most malicious skeptic of a democrat, believes what 
quackery and self-importance there is in this diplomatizing.”’ 
| Who can say that it was not this manifest disgust with the quib- 
| bling and prevaricating witnessed at Frankfort which led Bis- 
| marck to adopt that candor and straightforwardness whose 
| very audacity usually caused his enemies to believe exactly the 

opposite of what he told them? Just why he was in 1859 trans- 
| ferred from Frankfort to the court of St. Petersburg is not 
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altogether clear. Possibly it was a sop to Austria, which, 
through Count Thun, had several times been reminded by 
Bismarck that Prussia could not be always expected to oc- 
cupy a back seat. His three years’ residence on the Neva 
brought him in close contact with Prince Gortchakof, then 
at the height of his fame, and also enabled Bismarck subse- 
quently to turn to good account his knowledge of Russian 
ideals and measures. 

Recalled trom St. Petersburg in 1862, to be sent on the 
mission to France, he employed his few months’ residence in 
Paris in taking the measure of Napoleon III., with whom he 
was already acquainted; but events in Prussia soon led to his 
return to Berlin to become minister-president under the new 
King William, destined to become the first emperor. Prus- 
sia had now become convinced, largely through Bismarck’s 
influence, that Austria’s supremacy could be destroyed only 
by armed force, and that although temporary expedients 
might succeed in postponing the conflict between Haps- 
burger and Hohenzollern, it could not prevent it. Hence 
Prussia must be ready when the time came. That the first 
step, moreover, to be taken was an increase of the army was 
too plain for argument. But some were far from being of 
this mind, and in the lower house of the Prussian Parlia- 
ment they were strong enough to defeat the proposed budget. 
The king was bewildered by the perplexities of a novel situ- 
ation. He did not know what to do. Some say he contem- 
plated abdicating. To support his tottering throne he ac- 
cordingly summoned Bismarck from Paris and placed him 
at the head of the ministry at the very time Bismarck wished 
to be set there. If the sovereign was timid and uncertain in 
the face of the tempest which raged about his head, not so was 
his pilot. With outspoken boldness Bismarck announced 
his policy by saying that the great questions of the day 
‘*were not to be decided by speeches and majorities,’’ which 
had been the error, to his mind, of 1848-49, ‘* but by blood 
and iron.’’ The recalcitrant Parliament was accordingly 
dissolved, and personal government for a short time ruled 
with unbridled power. 
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The work of organizing the army went on, but no money 
bill was passed. Bismarck’s work was as thorough as that 
of Strafford; and although it was at that time more than once 
hinted that his fate might be that of the luckless minister of 
Charles I., he quietly remarked that under some circum- 
stances it was as honorable to die on the scaffold as on the 
battlefield. Absolutism, of course, can never become pop- 
ular in a free country; but in viewing this parliamentary 
struggle in Prussia we are not to lose sight of the circum- 
stances of the age and place. What fate, moreover, would 
have overtaken Prussia if Bismarck had not resorted to his 
coup d'état in 1862 we can only conjecture. Like Crom- 
well, he knew far more than the inexperienced and fatuous 
separatists, who in and out of Parliament raised their voices 
in behalf of an isolation no longer possible or desirable. So 
to preserve the rights of the crown as he interpreted those 
rights; to prepare his country for the struggle he saw in the 
distance; and to place at the head of the German states his 
own German, Protestant, advancing Prussia, in room of 
Austria—more Slav than Teutonic, and ever ultramontane 
and reactionary—such were now his aims. Nor would he 
brook any interference either from Parliament or king, and 
while whispering to William words of encouragement, he 
scornfully brushed aside the republican hosts. Gone now 
are those liberal ideas whose expression in the academic dis- 
cussions of earlier years used to fall harshly on the ears of 
his conservative companions; and gone, too, are all factious 
opinions which narrowed his views to Prussia. Henceforth 
Bismarck is a German, whatever may be said in respect of 
the natural affection he ever retained for the state of his 
birth; and Prussia, too, is to have her share of glory as she 
moves majestically along the road cut for her. It cannot well 
be denied that the three wars, which she soon fought in quick 
succession, resulting in victories no less magnificent than far- 
reaching in their results, were due almost entirely to Bismarck’s 
prudence and foresight, although there are not a few who are 
inclined to accuse him of fostering conditions which made it 
impossible for a nation to avoid a conflict with honor. 
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It will not be our purpose to narrate at length the familiar 
events leading up to the unhappy differences between Prus- 
sia and Denmark. Whatever be the merits of the Schles- 
wig-Holstein controversy, it can scarcely be denied that 
Christian IX. displayed a singular lack of regard for public 
opinion when in 1863 he allowed himself to be persuaded 
to annex the duchies; and the claim of his enemies that 
the union of the duchies with the crown of Denmark 
was a purely personal one seems by no means unreason- 
able. There were certainly two sides to the question; and 
Prussia’s remonstrances, especially in view of the London 
Treaty of 1852, were far from being captious. But the 
most astonishing feature of the dispute was the adroitness 
with which Bismarck not only tied Austrian hands in the 
brief struggle of 1864, but actually succeeded in prevailing 
upon the court of Vienna to send to Prussia’s aid both men 
and munitions of war- In other words, he converted into 
an Austro-Prussian struggle against Denmark what under 
less clever management might have been the sole effort of 
Prussia weakened by the latent or active opposition of the 
South. Aside, however, from this skillful manipulation of 
the circumstances of the times, Bismarck’s acute penetra- 
tion detected the weak points in the army organization of 
Prussia, and so rapidly and completely did he carry forward 
the work of correcting the evils that in 1866, when the long- 
expected struggle with Austria occurred, Prussia was not 
unprepared. While it would be uncharitable to lay upon 
Bismarck the entire responsibility for the great Peloponne- 
sian War of Germany, it cannot be claimed that he was free 
from blame in the matter. At the same time, one should 
not lose sight of the increasing desire for treedom and unity 
everywhere manifest—a desire still further stimulated by It- 
aly’s overthrow of Austrian domination. Granting, how- 
ever, that Bismarck purposely tied up relations between 
Prussia and Austria with regard to the Schleswig-Holstein 
territory in such a manner that only the sword could unloose 
the knot, it must be conceded that he was right in saying 
that to look for a peaceable settlement of the dispute was no 
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less dangerous than foolish. After the splendid victory at 
K6niggratz, however, had secured for Germany her long- 
coveted freedom, it was the astuteness of Bismarck that 
warned his impetuous countrymen against cherishing the de- 
lusion that they could conquer the world. Turning a deaf 
ear, therefore, to all proposals which looked to the unnec- 
essary humiliation of a defeated rival, he prudently avoided 
a course by which to the inveterate dynastic and religious 
differences of the past would have been added in future an 
element of revenge, which would have caused Austria to 
fling herself into the arms of Germany’s first foreign ene- 
my. Wisely contenting himself with the dissolution of the 
old confederation, Bismarck refrained from excessive de- 
mands during the negotiations preliminary to the Peace of 
Prague. The indemnity of $15,000,000 and the annexation 
of the duchies, Frankfort, Hanover, and a few other small 
states, were demands by no means unreasonable, the in- 
crease of territory enabling Prussia to perfect the organiza- 
tion of the North German Confederation under her leader- 
ship, and with Bismarck (now a count) as Chancellor. 
Parliamentary government had meanwhile been restored to 
Prussia, and shortly after the close of the so-called Seven 
Weeks’ War with Austria, Bismarck, in the interest of domes- 
tic tranquillity, had asked ‘*indemnity”’ for his revolutionary 
methods respecting the budget. Is it necessary to add that 
the legislature, now that Bismarck had won in a game on 
which, according to his own admission, he had staked his 
life, gratefully passed a sort of act of oblivion, and at the 
same time promised to be more obedient in future emergen- 
cies? 

Free, Germany now surely was; but unity was yet to 
come. And it seemed far enough off when one contem- 
plated the sullen attitude of Bavaria and the other southern 
states which for religious or political reasons had cast in 
their lot with that of Austria during the recent war. But 
the dreams of a closely knit fatherland were nearer to reali- 
zation than perhaps even the most sanguine dared to hope. 
Of the well-known events, however, of the next few years 
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but little need be said. Dissatisfaction had been growing 
in France ever since the phenomenal growth of Prussia had 
foreshadowed that outburst of Pangermanism the first Na- 
poleon had done so much to throttle. As far back as 1867, 
therefore, Napoleon III., disappointed in his Mexican 
schemes, had endeavored to compensate his nation for the 
territorial aggrandizement of Prussia by purchasing from 
Holland the Duchy of Luxemburg; but Bismarck had 
nipped the negotiations in the bud. Fully alive, however, 
to the dangers of a brewing domestic storm, the French 
Emperor continued to study the map of Europe, with the 
vain hope of diverting popular wrath from the usurpations 
and corruption of his own degraded government by adding 
to France new fame and prestige. 

Here also Bismarck checkmated him. The Luxemburg 
negotiations having been dismally foiled, we see Napoleon 
next harboring designs on Belgium, and holding out to 
Prussia the glittering bribe of a free hand in German affairs 
on condition that no opposition should be made by her to 
France’s forcible annexation of Belgium. This scheme 
Bismarck also crushed. Turn whithersoever he would, 
therefore, Napoleon saw in Prussia an obstacle in his path- 
way which he could neither buy nor intimidate. There 
seemed to him but one course to pursue. He must cut down 
the barrier that threatened the supremacy of France in Eu- 
ropean affairs. That the work, moreover, must be done 
promptly appeared to be plain enough in view of the ap- 
proaching adoption by the North German army of an im- 
proved weapon claimed by experts to be superior to the 
chassepot of the French battalions. But Napoleon was 
sore bested for a pretext for going to war. Hence, with the 
clutch of a drowning man, he seized upon the candidacy of 
Prince Leopold, of the Hohenzollern house, for the vacant 
throne of Spain as affording the proper occasion for taking up 
arms; and, notwithstanding the formal avowal on the part of 
the Spanish government that Bismarck had not in the slight- 
est measure been interested in the matter, persisted in pro- 
fessing to believe that Prussian ambition was back of it all. 
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Urged on, therefore, by the Duc de Gramont and Ollivier, 
the moving spirits of the war party, Napoleon refused to be 
appeased even after the Hohenzollern prince, in the inter- 
ests of peace, graciously withdrew from the race. The yel- 
low newspapers of Paris kept public excitement at the high- 
est pitch, and it was obvious that the French government was 
bent upon mischief. But in spite of Benedetti’s insolent 
conduct at Ems, the good old king of Prussia was conscien- 
tiously hoping for peace. Bismarck, meanwhile, was fully 
persuaded that the moment for action had arrived, and, first 
ascertaining from Generals Roon and Moltke that Prussia 
was ready, he craftily ‘*edited’’ the famous dispatch in such 
' a manner as to transform its pacific words into what the 
French regarded as an unpardonable insult to their repre- 
sentative. Hence, while the war was bound to come sooner 
or later, it was Bismarck’s dart that sent the enraged bull 
headlong to destruction. 

It is impossible to overestimate the solidifying effect upon 
the German states of their struggle with a foreign foe. To 
Napoleon, who had counted at least upon the neutrality of 
the south, it was a great surprise to find that no sooner were 
hostilities begun than all parts of the Fatherland instinctively 
drew together. During those eventful days Bismarck’s rest- 
less activity carefully prepared the ground, and France quick- 
ly found herself without an ally. Indeed, what little active 
sympathy she might have won was effectually destroyed by 
Bismarck’s publication, at the proper time, of Benedetti’s 
overtures respecting the annexation of Belgium, and by the 
dignified letter to the European powers wherein the Chancel- 
lor set forth in a plain, straightforward way the attitude of 
the Confederation. Nor did Bismarck hesitate for one brief 
moment to share with the unconquerable legions of the Rhine 
the dangers and privations which are encountered by even 
the best-equipped of armies. As in the war with Austria, 
we find him (now elevated to the rank of general) follow- 
ing his king to the battlefields of France; and whether amid 
the flying shells at Gravelotte or treating with the captured 
Emperor after the fall of Sedan, he always displays the same 
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feudal loyalty to his royal master which ever distinguished 
him in war and peace. Scarcely less noticeable is his devo- 
tion to his family. His two sons, both of whom are fighting 
for the Fatherland, give him grave concern. Nor does he 
fail to snatch a few moments, even from the passionately ex- 
citing days of September, 1870, in which to write his wife 
and send greetings to his daughter. 

But Bismarck’s most trying duties came toward the end 
of hostilities, when he conducted the peace negotiations with 
the representatives of the newly established Republic. His 
intimate knowledge of French character and affairs placed 
him at an immense advantage over Jules Favre, whom he 
played with as a cat does with a mouse. Meanwhile the 
conflict was dragging France still farther down, and to the 
disasters of a foreign war were soon to be added those of 
civil strife. All eyes were now on Bismarck. The future 
of France lay in hishands. Would he recognize the Repub- 
lic or bring back the Bonapartists? To him the matter seems 
to have possessed little importance save in so far as it affect- 
ed the interests of his own country; and, fully convinced that 
the Republic would confine French activities at home, he 
coolly extended his hand to Thiers. In his own picturesque 
language, he would ** let Paris simmer in her own juice.’”’ 

Bismarck’s greatest victory was that of January 18, 1871, 
when all the German states, northern and southern, offered 
to King William of Prussia the renewed title and crown of 
German Emperor. For his conduct during the peace nego- 
tiations that followed, Bismarck—now a prince and chan- 
cellor of the empire—has been frequently criticised: but it is 
difficult to see in the acquisition of Alsace-Lorraine anything 
else than a wise precaution for the future. So far, more- 
over, from having been a violation of the sacred right of na- 
tionality, as has been alleged, for example, by even so calm 
a person ordinarily as the eminent Spanish statesman Cas- 
tellar, Germany simply got back what had once been her 
own. Much less, however, can be said in defense of the 
billion dollar indemnity Bismarck exacted of crushed and 
apparently ruined France; and it does not speak well for his 
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magnanimity—if he ever had any—that even that exorbitant 
sum was only half of what he had demanded before ex- 
ternal pressure caused him to cut the amount in two. Had 
he foreseen the wonderfully recuperative powers of France, 
is it reasonable to suppose that she would have fared as well 
as she did? 

As we have said already, the establishment of the German 
Empire brought fresh honors to Bismarck, of which the most 
important, of course, was the office of Imperial Chancellor. 
His service of almost twenty years in the latter capacity nat- 
urally suggests the two subjects of his foreign and his domes- 
tic policy. The keynote of the former was the isolation of 
France. Anticipating the révanche ideas of Germany’s 
writhing foe, his fixed purpose, so far as his foreign relations 
extended, was to gain tor Germany the time she needed 
wherein to digest her territorial gains and perfect the growth 
of federal principles. But to carry out the tasks he thus set 
before himself required more than ordinary energy and 
watchfulness; for the sudden rise of a new power caused ng 
slight ripple on the surface of European politics. Statesmen 
everywhere were wondering what new phase the Panger- 
man movement, upborne by its magnificent achievements, 
would now assume. In Bismarck, too, Europe suddenly 
recognized a man whose genius and ambition towered high 
above the head of the average minister of the day. But Bis- 
marck knew how to convince every one that Germany was 
sincere in her pacific professions. To gather up the intri- 
cate threads, however, of the diplomatic net in which he tied 
up fast that peace of Europe which has lasted till now, would 
require volumes. It was impossible for France to find an 
ally anywhere. A nod from Bismarck put an end to the tem- 
poral power of the Pope, and also prevented anything ap- 
proaching a durable understanding between united Italy and 
the enemy of Germany. The Triple Alliance subsequently 
entered into between Austria, Italy, and Germany still further 
contributed to international concord. In like manner Bis- 
marck sowed the seeds of future trouble between France and 
Great Britain by simultaneously encouraging the ambitions 
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of the former respecting Tunis, and the designs of the latter 
upon Egypt, while his own disclosures of five years ago re- 
vealed to astounded Europe the fact that during the exist- 
ence of the Triple Alliance he recovered the waning friend- 
ship of Russia by entering into a secret treaty with her by 
the terms of which either would assist the other in case of an 
unprovoked attack! It was these bewildering occult com- 
binations that placed Germany at the head of European af- 
fairs and gave to Berlin a prominence that had never before 
been hers. 

That Bismarck was sincere in his expressions regarding 
the peaceful intentions of the Fatherland was shown very 
conclusively by his attitude during the Turco-Russian war; 
and it was perhaps more largely due to him than to any 
other one man that Great Britain and Russia did not fly at 
each other’s throats when the cunning of the former thwarted 
the latter’s legitimate aspirations in Southeastern Europe. 
His own interest in the Eastern question appears to have 
been of the slightest; for it was at this time that he used those 
oft-quoted words: ‘‘ The whole of Bulgaria is not worth the 
bones of a single Pomeranian grenadier.”’ 

In his work as President of the Congress of Berlin, 
which met in 1878, to adjust the disputes growing out of 
the war between Turkey and Russia, Bismarck displayed 
consummate skill. It is true he lost the friendship of Gort- 
chakof, but he gained the lasting gratitude of Austria 
by securing for her both Bosnia and Herzegovina. A 


double motive actuated him in performing this good deed | 


for the Hapsburgers. He thus drove Austria farther and 
farther eastward, and consequently away from Germany, 
and at the same time prevented a combination between 
her and Russia hostile to Germany. In like manner the 
secret treaty he entered into later on with Russia prevented 
the alliance between that country and France which he ever 
saw looming above the horizon of the future. 

Scarcely less far-reaching in its consequences was anoth- 
er feature of Bismarck’s foreign policy: his adoption of 
colonial ideas. Fully recognizing that the future of the 
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world belongs to the great states, he gave up in 1884 his 
earlier views and became outspoken in behalf of a colonial 
system which would afford not only an outlet to the surplus 
population of the Fatherland, but also markets for the rapidly 
growing industries of the Empire. To his influence, there- 
fore, was mainly due the Berlin Conference of 1884, which 
resulted in the partition of Africa—an event the importance 
of which has each year become greater and greater. Al- 
though the vast territory which Germany gained both in the 
Dark Continent and in the islands of the Pacific has not pros- 
pered, it would be rash to say that Germany’s colonial sys- 
tem as founded by Bismarck will never be developed. On 
the contrary, taken in connection with the world-wide 
growth of her trade, in which she is now England’s most 
formidable competitor everywhere, it is easy to picture a 
Greater Germany beyond the seas. 

Great as Bismarck’s triumphs were in the field of diplo- 
macy, his limitations become apparent when we come to ex- 
amine his domestic policy. Ignorant of economic science, he 
made repeated mistakes. Even his views on the money ques- 
tion appear to have been far from stable, and his scheme of 
protection was not designed to protect German manufactures 
so much as the interests of the landholding aristocracy. His 
contributions to the fiscal agencies of the country were more 
creditable; and whatever views one may entertain respecting 
his elevation of the idea of the state, it ought not to be forgotten 
that Prussia’s acquisition ot the means of transportation and 
communication were positive gains to the public, to say noth- 
ing of the increased opportunities their purchase afforded for 
carrying forward those great social reforms, like the insurance 
of workingmen and similar measures. But, aside from his ap- 
parent conversion, one might almost say, to the views of the 
state socialist, two experiences of Bismarck in connection 
with his domestic policy stand out above all others. These, 
of course, are his relations with Rome, growing out of the 
so-called cultur-kampf and his repressive measures against 
the Socialists. The former, as is well known, was a revival 
of the old investiture question of the Middle Ages, compli- 
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cated by the newly proclaimed doctrine of papal infallibility. 
Although one can easily sympathize with the essentially 
necessary principle of the supremacy and independence of 
the state, Bismarck, in the so-called struggle against the 
‘* Black International,’’ went to inexcusable lengths when, 
through some of the provisions of the Falk laws, he strove 
to make the Roman hierarchy virtually a branch of the civil 
service. No less unjust was his expulsion of the Jesuits. And, 
in view of the large number of Roman Catholics throughout 
the empire, but especially in Silesia and Southern Germany, 
this religious antagonism was, to say the least of it, impolitic 
and inconsiderate. The dismal failure, moreover, of the 
so-called Old Catholic revival, the futile persecution of the 
bishops, and the ill-starred movement under Dr. Dédllinger, 
all united in the creation of conditions by no means condu- 
cive to domestic tranquillity; while the ultramontane party, 
especially under the leadership of Dr. Windthorst, developed 
unexpected strength. Notwithstanding his repeated boast, 
therefore, that he would not go to Canossa, Bismarck event- 
ually discovered that he must travel the road of Henry IV. 
Only the virtual repeal of the most obnoxious features of the 
Falk laws saved the empire from violent scenes. 

Doomed also to speedy failure were Bismarck’s ill- 
devised efforts to crush the great liberal movement known 
as socialism, a movement largely the result of his own mili- 
tary system. He seemed to be ignorant of the fact that he 
was dealing with a people altogether different from the one 
he had put down some twenty-five years earlier; for, in 
spite of arrests and fines and the suppression of free speech, 
the Socialists gained ground at each election. Meanwhile 
the old Emperor had passed away, and ‘‘ Unser Fritz ’’ had 
also come and gone, after a brief reign of less than one hun- 
dred days. In the new sovereign, William II., Bismarck 
met a man who, like himself, entertained pronounced views 
on the social question, and although the quarrel between 
the two was bound to come sooner or later, even the young 
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lor left office after having been virtually dismissed from it 
that stormy day in the early part of 1890. 

It is too early yet to pass judgment on Bismarck’s charac- 
ter. One thing that especially attracts us is the fact that he 
was exactly fitted for the great work of his life. His great 
strength of mind and body, his aggressive nature, his readi- 
ness to change his opinions when convinced he had found 
better ones, his martial qualities, and his calm demeanor in 
times of danger (witness his conduct when several attempts 
were made to assassinate him), combined to make him a 
natural leader. Of his intellectual powers much has been 
already said. A wide reader, a great table talker, a charm- 
ing letter writer, he was not conspicuous as a brilliant, fas- 
cinating popular orator; but, notwithstanding a certain hesi- 
tancy of speech, he always knew what he wanted to say, and 
never failed to draw a crowd to the Reichstag. He remained 
a countryman throughout life. Whether at Kniephof, Schén- 
hausen, Varzin, or Friedrichsruh, he never failed to mani- 
fest that innate love of the soil which clung to him at all 
times and everywhere. An ardent lover of nature, he de- 
lighted in hunting, shooting, and fishing, while his devotion 
to animals was proverbial. Equally marked was his loving 
loyalty to his family. His affection for his wife was beauti- 
ful; and in an empire of happy homes there was no home 
where simple devotion wielded a gentler and purer influ- 
ence than in Friedrichsruh. There was perfect confidence. 
Each Christmas brought its presents for all. Bismarck’s 
feudal loyalty to his royal master carries one back to the Mid- 
dle Ages. He was ready to die for old William at any time. 
His patriotism knew no bounds. But while he could love, he 
could also hate. He destroyed completely his perhaps great- 
est personal enemy, Count von Arnim. A natural pleasure 
in wrath, however, was not part of his character. His sense 
of humor was too great for that, to say nothing of that love 
of society which ever made his home, whether in Berlin or 
in the country, one of the merriest and most hospitable of 
places. 

Another advantage enjoyed by Bismarck was the fact that 
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he always knew what he wanted, and drove straight to the 
point. This concentration of energy never deserted him. 
Once persuaded that he was on the right track, he bent every 
nerve to gain his ends; and although he was not always 
scrupulous about the means he employed, he is to be judged 
—we say it reluctantly—by the canons of statecraft current 
several centuries ago rather than by those of present morals. 
A born opportunist, he rarely failed to know when the time 
for action had arrived, and then struck swiftly and with all 
all his might. This he did in spite of the deepest religious 
convictions; for, as we have seen, throughout his long and 
stormy career Bismarck was an earnest believer in an over- 
ruling Providence that guides the course of history. But 
while his conduct in public affairs was directed wholly by 
reasons of state, his private character was singularly pure. 
Chaste and honest he always was; and although charges of 
immorality were sometimes brought against him, their falsity 
was so palpable that no one believed them. 

Bismarck also had in an extraordinary degree another 
quality which a constructive statesman should especially pos- 
sess: a knowledge of men. Men and parties he manipula- 
ted as a chess player does his pieces. Never what is called 
popular, Bismarck possessed few, if any, really intimate 
friends; but, as occasion demanded, he could always rally to 
his support those who had been his bitterest political oppo- 
nents. He touched the mainspring of human action. He 
would summon to his aid every instrument in his power. 
His control of the press is familiar to all the world. Whether 
as a writer of editorials, or the prosecutor of journalists, or 
the treasurer of the so-called ‘‘ reptile fund,’’ Bismarck did 
much in this way to mould the public opinion both of Ger- 
many and Europe. A watchful observer, he knew how to 
spread his sail and defy any storm that might arise on the 
Continent. Egotistical he may have been, and likewise am- 
bitious; but his egotism was possibly excusable, while his 
ambition was not a selfish one. His country was ever fore- 
most in his aims and hopes. His ardent patriotism explains 
many episodes in his public career which one would rather 
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not find there—as, for example, his treatment of Poland and 
his opposition to the Jews. 

Finally, in estimating the character of Bismarck several 
things are to be borne in mind. We are to remember that 
as the guiding spirit inthe great struggle of the German peo- 
ple for unity and freedom he was largely tighting, under 
modern circumstances, a fight which had taken place else- 
where several centuries earlier. We are to judge him, there- 
fore, as already intimated, not so much by the exalted ethical 
standards which obtain among men who—thanks to their an- 
cestors—live under firmly established national governments 
and all the favorable moral conditions arising therefrom, but 
rather by those tests which we employ in judging the states- 
men of the formative period of a country’s history. Ap- 
plying these standards to Bismarck, we can easily explain 
those two elements in his character which instinctively oc- 
cur to one when his name is mentioned: his great strength 
and his belief in the all-sufficiency of force. To accomplish 
his work as the unifier and emancipator of his people, 
strength and force were necessary. Bismarck failed, how- 
ever, when he endeavored to employ against his own people 
the weapons he had used with such magnificent results against 
the foreign enemies of the Fatherland; but while his domes- 
tic policy broke down, it does not rob him of his title to 
greatness. History will do him full justice, and, whether it 
approves or condemns his methods and purposes, Bismarck 
will be regarded as one of the most colossal figures of the 
nineteenth century and one of the supremely great men of 
the world. B. J. RAMAGE. 


LORD LEIGHTON’S ART:' 


In this sumptuous volume, with nearly a hundred illustra- 
tions, including representations of most of the artist’s most 
important works, and with eighty pages of letterpress 
giving descriptions of the remainder, and information about 
the illustrations and the artist’s career, we have sufficient 
material, when eked out with recollections of some of 
the originals, for a careful estimate of Leighton’s position 
in the world of art. To give point and definition to our 
investigation, we will cast it in the form of an answer to 
the question: Why, with all his culture, learning, and accom- 
plishments, his loyalty to fine ideals, love of beauty, and 
seemingly inexhaustible capacity for labor—why was Leigh- 
ton not a great painter? A glimpse into the years of his ap- 
prenticeship, years of learning and wandering, will afford a 
point of departure for our exposition, and reveal the succes- 
sive influences that played upon his spirit. 

Frederic Leighton came of a family of scientific culture, 
both his father and grandfather having been physicians of 
eminent attainments. He was the eldest of three children. 
His sister married Major Sutherland Orr, and wrote a biog- 
raphy of Robert Browning, of superior quality. From his 
mother, apparently, he derived his artistic temperament and 
delicacy of constitution. She was an invalid, and in 1840, 
before the boy was ten years old, the family left England for 
the Continent, in search of a health resort, going first to 
Rome. So began for him eighteen years, most impression- 
able years, of European life and travel, away from his native 
island, in Italy, Germany, and France, going the round of 
their great and capital cities. At Rome he began to take 
lessons in drawing. He was sent to school at Frankfort, 
whither he repeatedly returned for instruction and inspira- 
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tion. In 1844, when he was in his fourteenth year, we find 
him in Florence, his professional career decided, entered as 
a pupil at the Academy of Fine Arts. It was an unfortunate 
beginning for the impressionable lad, for the institution was 
in the last stages of academism, and a bent was given to his 
genius which the corrective influences of after years could 
never wholly straighten. On the other hand, he acquired a 
taste for the works of Giotto and his school, though this may 
not have been until after his return to Frankfort to complete 
his education, when he came under the influence of the 
painter Steinle, one of the German Pre-Raphaelites, a man of 
intense religious fervor and esthetic earnestness, and a thor- 
ough teacher. To him Leighton owed more than to all his 
other masters. Leaving Frankfort at the age of seventeen, 
the youth went to Brussels, where he spent the revolutionary 
year 1848, painting under no supervision, and thence, the 
year following, to Paris, where he was just about as inde- 
pendent, studying in a truly Bohemian life school. Aware 
of his need of more and definite instruction, he put himself 
afresh under Steinle at Frankfort,in 1850. After two years 
of tonic labor there, having learned about all that Steinle 
could teach him, his thoughts reverted to Italy; and by his 
master’s advice, and furnished with a letter of introduction 
from him, he journeyed to Rome to enter the studio of Cor- 
nelius, one of the early Pre-Raphaelites, who had developed 
into a (very) German Michael Angelo. The French clas- 
sical artist Bouguereau was in Rome at that time, and to him 
Leighton was indebted for cultivation of his sense of form and 
composition. Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning spent 
the winter of 1853 in the Eternal City, and concluded with 
their young fellow-countryman a warm friendship, that 
ended only with life. In 1855, at the age of twenty-five, he 
finished his first great picture, on a theme suggested by Vas- 
ari, sketched under the direction of Steinle, and altered un- 
der the criticism of Cornelius: ‘* Cimabue’s Madonna Car- 
ried in Procession through the Streets of Florence.”’ It was 
exhibited in London in the rooms of the Royal Academy, in 
May of that year, and achieved the success of novelty. The 
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artist himself accompanied it thither, but paid his native land 
only a flying visit, returning immediately to the Continent, 
and settling this time at Paris, from whose painters he felt 
that he still had somewhat to learn, especially in the way of 
coloring. There he remained until the death of Ary Schef- 
fer, the one French painter who reflected the inspiration of 
Pre-Raphaelitism, and whose friendship he especially cultiva- 
ted, in the summer of 1858. After that he made his home 
in London, continually resorting for recreation to the palms 
and temples of the south, traveling ever farther afield, as, for 
example, in 1866 in Spain, up the Nile in 1868, and to Damas- 
cus in 1873. 

And now what manner of man do we meet, as a resultant 
of all these varied influences? A polished gentleman who 
has moved among distinguished people, and is distinguished 
himself in figure, manner, and expression; cultivated by 
much travel, and acquainted with the languages, literatures, 
and arts of many nations; sensitive to beauty, fully equipped 


to extract the utmost refined enjoyment out of life and to 


confer it upon others, having raised his natural talent to its 
highest power by diligent application; an esthetic tempera- 
ment that has been submitted to romantic and classic, medi- 
eval, scriptural, antique, and oriental influences; that is too 
catholic in its sympathies to pour itself along any one line 
with the intensity that means greatness, and is without the 
fire of genius to fuse these elements in its own white heat— 
an academic artist, in a word, a new eclectic. 

Leighton has put on record his admiration of the Floren- 
tine genius, ‘* that strange mixture of Attic subtlety and ex- 
quisiteness of taste with a sombre fervor and a rude Pelasgic 
strength.’’ His choice of a subject for his first esthetic man- 
ifesto, ‘* Cimabue’s Madonna,”’ shows the strength of his me- 
dizeval sympathies at that time, and of these there are other 
examples in the volume under review, sufficient to show that 
he was once not as alien in spirit to the English Pre-Raphael- 
ites, his contemporaries, as has generally been supposed, and, 
when coupled with his German Pre-Raphaelite training, to 
compel the inference that, had he returned to England instead 
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of to Rome after leaving Steinle, in 1852, he would have been 
drawn into the guild, like Millais, by the potent attraction of 
Rossetti. Among the data on which this conclusion is based 
are an out-and-out Pre-Raphaelitic study, in pencil, of alemon 
tree, a marvel of minute, patient, and accurate detail; a 
three-quarters’ length figure of ‘*A Condottiere’’ in his armor, 
his strong countenance turned upward with an expression of 
apprehension that finely renders the precariousness of his 
position—more expression, in fact, than the artist often suc- 
ceeded in giving to his faces: and last, but not least, the duo 
entitled ‘* Golden Hours,’’ in which the slender fingers of the 
musician, his drapery and pose, mass of dark hair, olive skin, 
and sensitive, pensive features, which strikingly recall the 
ideal of Christ in art, must have delighted Rossetti, and in- 
deed look as if they had emerged from one of his pictures. 
Beside the branching foliage of the lemon tree and other 
studies of leafage, we remark a study of a curly female head 
that suggests the work in silver-point of the great artists of 
the renascence, notably Leonardo. 

In the field of illustration we have mention of some draw- 
ings for George Eliot’s ‘* Romola,’’ a congenial subject, as it 
appeared as a serial in the Cornhill Magazine, and repro- 
ductions of four out of our artist’s nine contributions to Dal- 
ziel’s Bible Gallery. Into the furtive figure of the first mur- 
derer he has read quite too much of the modern conscious- 
ness of guilt; his ‘‘ Moses Viewing the Promised Land’’— 
with no very lively interest, apparently—is an old sheik, in 
somewhat massive draperies for the climate and so steep a 
climb, a figure without expression or significance, that utterly 
fails to impress one in spite of its elevation above the scenery 
—it is stilted rather than impressive; while his ‘*‘ Samson”’ is 
throttling instead of rending a lion not nearly his size. 
Leighton certainly saw Bible scenes through German Pre- 
Raphaelite eyes; in these productions the method of Steinle, 
but not his fervent faith, is betrayed in every line. 

Other scriptural subjects, ‘*‘ David Watching the Flight of 
Doves,”’ ‘‘ Rizpah Defending the Corpses of Her Sons from 
Beasts and Birds of Prey,” and ‘Elisha Raising the Shu- 
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nammite’s Son,’’ leave the beholder cold, and reveal the fact 
that our artist was devoid of the Hebraic genius. A New 
Testament subject, ‘‘And the Sea Gave Up the Dead 
Which Were in It,”’ is a reminiscence of Cornelius’ manner. 

Cognate to Biblical themes, of course, are Oriental ones; 
but we have it on the admission of Mr. Rhys, the author of 
our monograph, that the most picturesque memorial of 
Leighton’s wanderings in the Orient is not pictorial but ar- 
chitectural—the famous Arab Hall which he added to his 
house, to enshrine some precious blue tiles that he brought 
from Damascus. It has a dome and arched windows of 
stained glass above a fountain falling into a black marble 
basin, and about the latter a tessellated pavement strewn 
with Persian rugs; arched recesses, with Cairo lattice-work, 
between white marble columns, their capitals richly and 
quaintly carved; and every least detail of furniture and 
decoration, even to the vases niched in the walls, was care- 
fully composed—affording, we are told, the best representa- 
tion of an Oriental interior of which London can boast. 

Strange to relate, the very year of the painter’s visit to 
the glowing East (1873) is that which marks the period 
when his coloring began to grow cooler, reflecting, no 
doubt, the growing encroachment of the antique and sculp- 
turesque upon his art. 

In portraiture our artist proved himself, by one or two fine 
examples, a worthy successor of the famous portraitists who 
have presided, in a descending scale of merit, it is true, 
over the Royal Academy, from Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Sir Thomas Lawrence to his immediate predecessor, Sir 
Francis Grant. We do not refer to his (mostly insipid) 
likenesses of young ladies, but to profiles of two men, Capt. 
Richard F. Burton and Signor Costa, that are character- 
ized by a virility that is in refreshing contrast to most of his 
work, and that makes one wish that he had left us more of 
the same kind. When he was just fifty years of age he ex- 
ecuted a full-faced likeness of himself, by request, for the 
Uffizi Gallery in Florence. There is a touch of effeminacy 
in the curls so carefully disposed upon the forehead, and in 
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the multiple folds of silken drapery that wreathe the shoul- 
ders and arms. As a background we have a bit of the Par- 
thenon frieze, showing the rhythmic play of the bodies and 
legs of some horses and their riders—and therein lies a par- 
able: by that little artistic touch the painter associated him- 
self forever with his ruling passion, if he can be said to 
have had a passion, and with that phase of his art by which 
he will always be remembered. 

‘“The art of Greece,’’ he once told the students of the 
Royal Academy, ‘‘is as the sudden upleaping of a living 
source, reflecting and scattering abroad the light of a new 
and a more joyous day; a spring at which men shall drink to 
the end of all days, and not be sated.’’ And on another 
occasion he referred to the ‘‘ perennial freshness of Athe- 
nian art, the serenest and most spontaneous that men have 
ever seen.’” And where in all the world, Greece itself in- 
cluded, could he drink as deeply of the spring of Hellenic 
beauty as in his own London, most of it a wilderness of sor- 
did ugliness, with its harsh climate, dark days, and impen- 
etrable fogs, yet containing in its mighty museum the match- 
less treasures of Attic sculpture. In their presence, we may 
well believe, the spell of Grecian beauty stole over the art- 
ist’s soul and led it captive. Leighton had an instinctive 
sense of form, which he had laid under careful cultivation; 
his very temperament, in its restraint and equable balance of 
forces, was classic; and we can see plainly how naturally 
he gravitated into the sure and well-beaten paths of classic 
tradition. 

The manifesto of his new style, dating from the year 
1865, was the somewhat disappointing ‘*‘ Helen of Troy.”’ 
Surely, one is tempted to exclaim, these were not the features 
for which two continents went to war! The artist’s de- 
vices for securing a magical effect—the light reflected from 
the pavement, striking up the flowing profusion of Helen’s 
draperies; that from the white coils of her mantle irradia- 
ting throat and chin; and chiefly the floating glory upon her 
waving hair—avail not to conceal the vapidness of the coun- 
tenance, to which the curve of the eyebrows gives a sugges- 
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tion of querulousness. The profile of the attendant, Cly- 
mene, is far more interesting. In the full, well-rounded 
contours of the heroine’s wrist ana ankle, leg and arm, is 
displayed the painter’s preference for a ripe and well-fed 
type of womanhood, not troubled with nerves. 

The ensuing year he exhibited his most important pic- 
ture since the ** Cimabue’s Madonna,”’ and, like it, a sacred 
pageant, the ‘‘Syracusan Bride Leading Wild Beasts in 
Procession to the Temple of Diana’’—the animals, says Mr. 
Rhys, with a touch of irony, being reduced ‘‘to a pictorial 
seemliness and decorative calm very fortunate under the 
circumstances.’’ And now at last we come to a work that 
we can enjoy almost without reserve, ‘‘ Daedalus and Ica- 
rus,’ the beautiful adolescent figure and profile of the latter 
relieved against fluttering drapery, while below and in the 
distance are seen a Cretan seaport on a sickle-shaped prom- 
ontory, mountains, and a winding bay. One cannoi fail to 
be struck by a slightly vulgarizing concession to the Brit- 
ish Philistine, unworthy of the artist and an otherwise noble 
conception; the youth is not entirely nude; a wisp of dra- 
pery is drawn across his loins. The voluminous and wild- 
ly contorted folds of old Dedalus’ mantle exhibit one of 
Leighton’s persistent mannerisms—a glaring example of it 
is afforded by his ‘‘ Greek Girls Playing at Ball’’—strange 
and inconsistent in one who criticised a school of German 
sculptors for their ‘‘ vehement crinkling and tossing of dra- 
peries!’’ Such draperies as some of his were never seen 
on sea or land; they suggest the casts one sometimes sees of 
the convolutions of the brain. They are more mannered 
than the Bolognese; one surmises that something of that 
old Germanic and Dureresque fondness for crumpled tex- 
tiles survived in his Teutonic blood. But the worst of it all 
is their poverty of texture; some have a positively papery 
look, like tissue that has been drawn through the hands. 

The picture last mentioned, apart from this reprehensible 
extravagance that besets and bewilders the eye, has several 
attractive qualities—a charming architectural, marine, and 
mountainous background, and especially an air of lifelike- 
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ness breathed into the moving figures. This point is illus- 
trated in another pleasing scene of ancient domestic life in 
the open air, entitled ‘‘ Winding the Skein.’’ Leighton 
was not archaistic, and for this we owe him thanks. He 
did not fall into the error of painting statuary. His ancients 
are real people, and remind us that their creator was a con- 
temporary of Mr. Lawrence Alma Tadema, that master in 
the art of rendering familiar the life of long ago, and Mr. 
Marcus Stone, who has done the same for another classical 
period, the eighteenth century. 

Comparison of the pictures just coupled together brings 
out a feature that is found to run all through our painter’s 
productions, and so may be termed another mannerism— 
his practice of placing a beauty spot on his pavements, pref- 
erably a fallen pomegranate, and, if not that, a rose, a sprig 
of laurel, a sandal; in ‘*‘ Winding the Skein”’ it is a few 
balls of thread. 

In 1876 Leighton’s art touched its high-water mark. He 
exhibited that year his masterpiece, another pageant like the 
two already mentioned, and, like them, of religious motive 
and destination, but superior to either, ‘* The Daphnephoria,”’ 
or novennial procession on its way from Thebes to a shrine of 
Apollo, bearing emblems of the god and of a Theban victory 
won by his aid. This splendid work, over seven feet in 
height by seventeen in length, fairly disarms criticism; it is 
as though the painter had arrested the joyous, rhythmic flow 
of Hellenic life, according to our ideal; for it is impossible 
to believe that the actuality can have been as harmoniously 
beautiful. In a creation like this, the “‘ Icarus,’’ and one or 
two others, our artist has snared, as in a net, some of the 
evanescent charm, the Elysian glamour of ancient Greece, 
and this alone suffices to countervail all adverse criticism; 
for who would not forgive and forget many failures in the 
case of any one who had dowered the world with works of 
such beauty? In ‘** The Daphnephoria ’’ Leighton’s idiosyn- 
crasy is most completely and successfully epitomized (even 
the young naked boys in the rear of the procession have rib- 
bons athwart their middles), with commendable avoidance 
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of excess in any direction; and his ability to represent move- 
ment, showing faithful study of Botticelli, a master in that 
line, is consummately displayed. In his inclusion of dancing 
among the fine arts we have interesting evidence of his de- 
light in life in motion, and the converse of his power to rep- 
resent it is an equally remarkable power to depict the per- 
fection of repose, tropical languor, and the self-abandon- 
ment and unconsciousness of sleep. This is marvelously 
rendered in a picture of this period, ‘‘ Summer Moon,’’ and 
later in ** Cymon and Iphigenia,’’ with no untruthful ideali- 
zation of the features of the sleepers. 

The ‘‘Cymon”’ suggests a word about his composition. 
Beside the great processional pictures, roughly isocephalic, 
we have a few with groups at the ends, at the head and feet 
of a recumbent figure in the centre, the groups generally re- 
lieved against the boles and lower leafage of great trees, be- 
tween which, and above the central figure, the gaze is led 
away into an illimitable perspective. ‘‘ Hercules wrestling 
with Death for the Body of Alcestis’’ is a fine example in 
point, though here the distant view is broken by a group just 
back of the recumbent figure. Then we have duets like 
** Winding the Skein’”’ and ‘* Greek Girls Playing at Ball,” 
with classic landscape backgrounds, and, most numerous of 
all, what we might by analogy call solos: single figures, 
often between marble columns, a glimpse of sea and sky be- 
yond and between. Such are the famous nudes, ‘* Venus 
Disrobing for the Bath,’’ ** Phryne at Eleusis,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Bath of Psyche,’’ the last of which brings us down to the 
year 1890. Variants upon this theme are ‘* Electra at the 
Tomb of Agamemnon,”’ ** Nausicaa,’’ ‘* The Last Watch of 
Hero,”’ *‘ Farewell,’’ ** The Frigidarium,’’ The Bracelet,”’ 
and ** Day Dreams.”’ 

Leighton’s nudes were severely criticised for the abnormal 
paleness of their flesh tints. The explanations of his apolo- 
gists—that he practiced selection, that he held that art 
has a law of its own, that he followed an ideal scheme of 
color—savor of the amusing inference that he didn’t do bet- 
ter not because he couldn’t but because he wouldn’t. But 
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an artist who could paint expression like Da Vinci, flesh like 
Titian, texture like Velasquez, chiaroscuro like Rembrandt, 
could not possibly choose an inferior way. Leighton did 
not paint like those and other great masters simply because 
he couldn’t; and this brings us to the gist of our criticism. 
The juxtaposition of his name and theirs is incongruous, lu- 
dicrously so. Leighton is high in the rank of decorators; he 
‘is utterly out of the class of great painters. And the explana- 
tion, to adopt his own words, lies in his lack of ‘* unreserved 
obedience to Nature.’’ He wrote beautifully of that noblest 
Attic attribute of ‘‘ high truthfulness;’’ he explained the 
greatness of the artists of the Italian renascence by the fact 
that they were ‘ flung on the bosom of Nature—where safety 
is.’ Had he so flung himself, with whole-souled devotion, 
we might not now have to say of his art, as he said when 
contemplating the cathedral of Cologne: ‘‘ We are not 
thrilled by the kindling touch of Genius.”’ 

The mere name of ‘* Phryne’’ suggests Praxiteles, and it 
is with that preéminent sculptor of beautiful women and 
youths that one instinctively associates Leighton, through his 
graceful and elegant treatment of the same subjects, though 
he lacks the winsomeness of the great Greek. <A more crit- 
ical comparison would be with Thorwaldsen, the modern 
Praxiteles, at least in his carving of beautiful boys. We 
pause here a moment to pay our artist a tribute of praise for 
.a very pleasing fresco, ‘* Cupid with Doves,’’ between pots 
of roses, the composition prettily filling its lunette; while es- 
pecially admirable, for its naturalness, is the figure of the 
boy. 

The pose of the ‘* Eastern Slinger ”’ is a relaxation of that 
of the Borghese Gladiator, with which it is interesting to 
compare and contrast it, while akin to the anatomical strain 
of the Rhodian school is the ‘* Hercules Wrestling with 
Death ’’—a figure worthy of Signorelli—and the bronze 
statue of an *‘Athlete Strangling a Python;’’ for after what 
has been said the fact that our hero also essayed the art of 
sculpture can cause no astonishment. In this field his model 
of ‘‘ The Sluggard ’’ is refreshing in its naturalness. 
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In conclusion: for every count against Frederic Leighton 
we can score one to his credit. It is said that his work is 
lacking in realism, but then it is free from the pedantry of 
archaism; that his color is recondite, his olive, amber, crim- 
son, plum; that he was so fastidious in his pursuit of beauty 
that it sometimes degenerated in his hands, as his biographer 
admits, into ‘‘ artificial prettiness;’’ but then he has left us 
nothing ugly or revolting. It may be said, and with truth, 
that the paintings of the President of the Royal Academy, 
the head of English Art, like the precisely contemporaneous 
dramas of the poet laureate, the head of English literature, 
lacked the one thing needful: that he was too conscious for 
genius (Leighton himself said that *‘ unconscious work has 
become and will be henceforth all but impossible ’’); that he 
was narrow in his range of subjects and expression of emo- 
tion (he held that strong passions are unsuitable subjects for 
art); that he would not trust the inspiration of the moment— 
and any who will read the chapter on his method of con- 
structing a picture, draping the nudes, etc., will understand 
this absence of spontaneity, and will at least stand in rever- 
ence before the painter’s amazing learning, patience, and 
precision. If genius were indeed nothing beside an infinite 
capacity for taking pains, Leighton would possess the attri- 
bute in a high degree. A serious charge (perhaps the ex- 
planation of the foregoing) is the total absence of religious 
feeling, of spiritual beauty, from his work, and it is true that 
it all breathes a spirit of esthetic secularism; but on the other 
hand it is not didactic or homiletic, it does not preach or 
moralize. It is charged with equal truth with not speaking 
the vernacular, with being un-English, unnational, and out of 
touch with the present; and it does seem like an exotic in 
Britain, like some rare agave, azalea, or nymphza of the 
conservatory. Nothing more incompatible with reform bills, 
strikes, socialism, and the Salvation Army could well be im- 
agined; but then it has the virtue of helping us, for a while 
at least, to forget these things, sufficiently insistent as they 
are, in and out of season. Leighton’s art is not insular, not 
provincial; it is free from the British besetting esthetic sin 
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of domesticity and sentimental story-telling. We must give 
our hero the credit of never pandering to the public; he 
never painted potboilers, though, to be sure, he was never 
subjected to the terrible temptation of poverty. He brought 
into English art what it most needed; Continental and hu- 
manistic influences and sense of form. His drapery is never 
slack nor shapeless, but always gives one a highly satisfactory 
sense of the supporting structure underneath; and he must 
always be studied for his skill in depicting motion and rest. 

We read on the last page of the memoir, with a certain 
compunction, our artist’s own frank admission: ‘‘ I am not 
a great painter.’’ Criticism of so gracious a personality 
seems misplaced; it is like breaking a butterfly upon a wheel, 
it is ungenerous and ungrateful to find fault with one who so 
gently turns for us upon their hinges the iron gates of this 
workaday age, giving us a glimpse into a golden world of 
ideal beauty, serenity, and harmony, bathed in Hellenic light, 
where everything moves to music, and whence we may catch 
at intervals faint murmurs of the 4gean Sea. 

The volume closes with a few illustrations that reveal an 
unforeseen power of rendering landscape, explaining much 
in the backgrounds formerly noted, and prolonging and deep- 
ening our admiration of the artist’s sense of form. Genius 
has been defined as the power to accomplish great ends with 
apparently inadequate means; and in these closing scenes 
the elements are few and simple, but the impression they 
make is deep. We know not what it is that enthralls the 
gaze in the ‘* Coast of Asia Minor Seen from Rhodes’’— 
merely a strip of tranquil sea streaked with darkening ripple, 
and some ranges of low hills, one black as night, their sculp- 
tured contours silhouetted against a spacious evening sky— 
but over all there broods a sense of profound peace. 

GREENOUGH WHITE. 
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POETRY OF THE AMERICAN PLANTATIONS. ' 


Part I. 


Were the subject-matter of this essay to be treated from 
any legitimate point of view save primarily the historical, 
the essay itself would have to be as short as the notorious 
chapter on snakes in Ireland. There is, strictly speaking, 
no literature, and therefore no poetry, of the American 
plantations—that is, of British America during the seven- 
teenth century and the first half of the eighteenth. There 
are books, some of them interesting; there are writers, 
some of them important men; but there is no literature and 
there are no genuine men of letters, for Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s career as a great writer really falls outside the period. 
De Quincey’s ‘literature of knowledge’’ does indeed exist; 
yet it is truth, not knowledge, that is of the essence of 
literature—that truth which Keats with a poet’s intuition 
perceived to be inseparable and indistinguishable from 
beauty. No writing that cannot stand this truth-beauty test 
should be counted as belonging to literature. The truth 
which is beauty and the beauty which is truth must be ever 
present both to writer and to reader before the written word 
can hide its nakedness beneath the robes of art. For the 
student of literature to lose sight of this fact, which applies 


1In the preparation of this paper I have relied chiefly on Prof. 
Moses Coit Tyler’s admirable volumes on our colonial literature, on the 
first volume of Duyckinck’s “Cyclopedia of American Literature,” on 
the first two volumes of the Stedman and Hutchinson “ Library,” and on 
the first volume of Samuel Kettell’s “Specimens of American Poetry” 
(Boston, 1829), a -ort of American “ Ward’s Poets” from a single hand, 
which is still valuable on account of its fullness and of the unsophisticated 
character of its selections. Distance from Providence, R. I., has alone pre- 
vented my making more than hasty use of the exhaustive Harris collection 
in that city; but Mr. Stockbridge’s catalogue of the same was of great as- 
sistance to me some years ago when I was studying the early poetry of the 
Southern States, and I may therefore safely recommend it as almost indis- 
pensable to the close student of any period of our poetical literature. It 
would be impossible to name all the authorities consulted, but I must men- 
tion the names of Prof. Richardson and Prof. Beers. 
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as well to the spoken word, is disastrous not merely to his cul- 
ture but to his very soul. 

Yet while there is no literature of the American planta- 
tions that will stand this severe test, there is a subsequent 
literature bearing the name ‘‘American’’ that stands it well. 
This literature, in that it bears the test, is worth studying. 
But a true literature does not spring up in a day, and in an 
era of evolutionary philosophy it would be idle to study any 
manifestation of the spirit of nature or of man apart from 
its origin and its growth. The literature, then, that is 
represented in prose by the names ot Cooper and Haw- 
thorne, and in poetry by the names of Longfellow and 
Whittier, must be studied in the light—or if one will, the 
darkness—of the no-literature that is represented by the 
names of Mrs. Bradstreet, Cotton Mather, and Michael 
Wigglesworth. It must, of course, be studied, too, in the 
light of the whole literature of the great race from which we 
are sprung, but of this there will be sufficient occasion to 
speak later. We find, then, ample reason for the expansion 
of this essay beyond the limits of a single sentence, for its 
taking account of men and books that from the point of view 
of literary currency have long since passed to Limbo, even 
though they cannot boast the fate of one bard, to be men- 
tioned subsequently, of having passed to something worse 
than Limbo—the pages of ** The Dunciad.”’ 

In studying the history of our colonial literature, or, in 
the main, the general history of the colonies, the student 
must keep his eyes steadily fixed upon two centres of influ- 
ence: Virginia and Massachusetts. Pennsylvania indeed 
becomes important after the removal of Franklin to Phila- 
delphia; but this event, while falling within our purview, 
will hardly affect the truth of our contention. From these 
two centres two diverse kinds of influence have radiated, to 
which we are wont to give the names ‘* Cavalier’’ and 
‘¢Puritan.’? While undoubtedly a great deal of loose and 
exaggerated thinking has been done under cover of these 
terms, they are, nevertheless, too serviceable to be con- 
temptuously cast aside. It is still fairly correct to speak of 
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the settlers in Virginia as Cavaliers, although they were 
not all of distinguished birth and although they possessed 
not a few distinctly Puritan traits. It is also fairly correct 
to speak of the settlers in Massachusetts as Puritans, al- 
though they were often as well-descended as the Virginians 
and were as fully imbued with the pride of family and caste 
as the traditional Cavalier. Speaking roughly, Virginia 
may be regarded as an extension of county England with 
its Cavalier qualities, and Massachusetts as an extension, 
or rather a culmination, of dorough England with its Puri- 
tan qualities; and the two colonies may for our purposes 
be taken as typical of the other colonies in their vicin- 
ity. It follows that the student of their literature must con- 
stantly hark back to the divided England of the seventeenth 
century—to the England of Donne, Cleveland, and Love- 
lace, of Milton, Bunyan, and Baxter. 

This last feat is not difficult of accomplishment when we 
find ourselves confronted, on opening any volume relating 
to our colonial literature, with the name, if not with the por- 
trait, of that burly survival of knight-errantry, Capt. John 
Smith. This stalwart worthy, who has not lost his interest 
or importance through a modern detraction that seems 
somewhat to have overshot its mark, cannot fail to draw 
our thoughts to Jacobean England, for the simple reason 
that he never ceased to be an Englishman for all his es- 
capades, real or fictitious, in foreign lands. Influential 
as he was in the planting of the first permanent English 
colony on American soil, he never forfeited for an instant 
his English birthright, and he remains from every logical 
point of view a British rather than an American writer. 
There are, perhaps, two reasons why American literary 
historians claim him for their pages: one, the paucity of 
interesting books and writers; the other, the comparative 
indifference of British scholars to his quaint and crude 
compilations—an indifference pointed out years ago by the 
great classicist George Long, and to some extent repaired 
by the recent valuable labors of Mr. Arber. It is logic 
rather than indifference that makes one feel that our 
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American critics and historians of literature have no right to 
deal at any length either with him or with such worthies as 
George Percy, William Strachey, John Pory, and, in our 
more particular field of poetry, George Sandys. The stu- 
dent of American literature cannot, of course, be indiffer- 
ent to the fact that a Percy—‘* out of Northumberland ’’—is 
a good name to conjure with; that Strachey’s description of 
a storm may possibly have influenced Shakspere in writing 
‘*The Tempest; ’’ that John Pory was a somewhat grandilo- 
quent wag. He certainly must confess his delight at the 
fact that George Sandys was enabled to work away at his 
translation of Ovid’s ** Metamorphoses ’’ in spite of the dis- 
comforts of his temporary colonial abode on the banks of the 
James; he must also be glad that the exiled poet was so 
highly connected and that his friendly adviser, Drayton, 
was no detractor of Virginia. These facts are all interest- 
ing, but belong to the American historian only as they are 
borrowed from the historian of British literature. An inde- 
pendent student of American literature will pass them by 
and will deal chiefly, if not entirely, with authors and books 
more racy of our soil.’ 

The verse produced in the plantation period—indeed, the 
verse produced in America before Bryant—has found few 
defenders or admirers even among our most blatantly patri- 
otic critics and anthologists. ‘* Tityrus’’ Griswold himself, 
with all his sympathetic proclivities, could not find a good 
word for it. He could recruit his flocks from such sheep as 
Mr. and Mrs. Seba Smith, but he would have no goats like 
Capt. Edward Johnson and Roger Wolcott. There is, of 
course, abundant excuse for this treatment. The poetry 
produced in Virginia and the other Southern colonies was 
meagre in quantity and, with a single exception, poor in 
quality. The poetry produced in Massachusetts and her 
sister colonies, while not so meagre in quantity, was equally 
poor in quality, with, perhaps, not a single exception. For 


1One of the most amusing instances of our unlawful borrowing is to be 
found in the inclusion of Bishop Berkeley by both Duyckinck and Stedman- 
Hutchinson. 
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the poetry itself, then, there is hardly a good word to say. 
But the poets deserve a slightly more sympathetic treatment. 

It is easy enough to laugh at or grow mournful over 
Michael Wigglesworth according as one inclines to the tem- 
perament of Democritus or of Heraclitus, but it smacks of 
an unhistorical spirit to expect the poetry of the Puritans to 
be other than we find it in our anthologies or on the dusty 
shelves of our libraries. It smacks, too, of an unhistorical 
spirit to look for any greater cultivation of the Muses on the 
banks of the James. And this not entirely because of the 
oft-cited reason that a people who are hewing out an epic with 
their axes have no time to exercise their talents upon the 
harp or the lyre. This is true to a certain extent, perhaps, 
reckoning quantitatively, but it is doubtful whether the 
mental absorption or the physical fatigue incident to felling 
trees, repelling Indian attacks, planting tobacco, or sowing 
maize robbed us of a single real poet. The clerical elegists 
of New England had plenty of time to court the lugubrious 
Muse, in spite of the length of their sermons, and they had 
no lack of subjects. George Sandys, as we have seen, 
managed to work away at his rendition of Ovid. The truth 
seems to be that, as Prof. Jebb has observed, English 
poetry, unlike the Greek, is the flower rather than the in- 
dex of the popular character. But the portions of 'the Eng- 
lish stock transplanted to the new world were precisely those 
portions least likely to f »wer into poetry. Leaving out the 
names of Milton and Marvell and of such a poet as Vaughan, 
in whom the Puritan element was blended with the Cavalier, 
we find that the great body of English Puritanism did little 
or nothing for English poetry in the seventeenth century and 
not a great deal for English prose. Indeed, it is possible to 
maintain that Puritanism in New England during this period 
reached a higher level of literary excellence, such as it was, 
than it did in England apart from the manifestation of one 
supreme literary genius. The decaying Puritanism of the 
eighteenth century, furthermore, gave New England no 
better and no worse poetry than nonconformity gave old 
England during the same dismal epoch. There are depths 
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of bathos in Dr. Watts that cannot be paralleled in any poet 
divine of New England. Not even Benjamin Woodbridge 
himself could say of John Cotton as Dr. Watts said of Thomas 
Gunston, Esquire: 


Gentle Ithuriel led him round the skies; 
The buildings struck him with immense surprise. 


The fact seems to be that New England poetry before Bry- 
ant was just about as bad as a contemporary philosophical ob- 
server who was carefully studying the simultaneous literary 
development of the English nonconformists might have ex- 
pected to find it. Nor need one insist absolutely upon a 
comparison of English and American Puritanism. Mrs. 
Anne Bradstreet was called ‘‘ The Tenth Muse’’ in America 
by Puritan bards about the same time that Mrs. Katherine 
Phillips was celebrated as ‘**The Matchless Orinda”’ by a 
bard who was unpuritanic enough to die from the effects of 
a debauch which was shared by a future bishop of the 
Church of England. And Miss Seward was a century later 
to compose verses for and about Lady Miller and her 
Grecian urn which were to draw forth a highly humorous 
letter from Horace Walpole and to be edited finally in all 
seriousness by no less a personage than Sir Walter Scott. 
With regard to Viginian poetry still less need be* said. 
While the Cavaliers of England did produce poets like 
Lovelace and Montrose, there was little reason why the 
Cavaliers of Virginia should follow suit. These latter were 
in many ways cut off from the great traditions of the age of 
Elizabeth. The governor’s court at Jamestown was but a 
feeble copy of that of the Stuarts. The effects of social sol- 
idarity were almost entirely lost in a colony of huge planta- 
tions, and the memory of Somerville need not make us for- 
get that the fox-hunting squire of England has done little 
for his country’s literature. The roar of the cannon at 
Dunbar and Worcester was but faintly heard on the banks 
of the James and the Potomac, and Bacon’s rebellion, al- 
though it produced one good poem, was hardly heroic 
enough to turn Virginia into a ‘‘ nest of singing birds.’ 
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Not even the romantic expedition of Spotswood and his 
Knights of the Horseshoe could do this. 

Tke short chronicle of Virginian doings which a certain 
R. Rich wrote in ballad form, the meditative and historical 
verses of Gov. William Bradford, the Lucinian rhymes 
of Gov. John Winthrop, the Latin hexameters descriptive 
of New England by the Rev. William Morell which their 
author turned into inferior English couplets, the quaint 
versified descriptions of William Wood, the anonymous 
‘* New England’s Annoyances’’ may all be passed over in 
comparative silence. They are practically destitute of 
poetic merit. A few of Bradford’s verses have an interest 
derived from the fine character of the man himself, and the 
other pieces are more or less interesting in their crude de- 
scriptive touches; but for the undesirable interest that 
springs from the contemplation of superlative crudity we 
must pass on to the celebrated ‘‘ Bay Psalm Book.’’ This 
curiosity of literature, the first d004 published in British 
America, was supervised by Richard Mather, Thomas 
Welde, and the famous John Eliot, and printed by Stephen 
Daye at Cambridge in 1640. As might have been ex- 
pected, it outdid Sternhold and Hopkins, but, as it satisfied 
the tender consciences of them that desired to ‘‘ sing in 
Sion the Lord’s songs of prayse according to his owne 
wille,’’ it may be held to have fulfilled the end of its exist- 
ence and to be fairly unamenable to much of the ridicule 
and criticism it has since received. It did not suit every 
one, however, for ten years later the Rev. John Cot- 
ton had to write a quaint tract to prove that the singing 
even of literal Psalms was a godly exercise. It would, of 
course, represent the nadir of bathos but for the religious 
sincerity that went to its making. Having served a useful 
end, from the point of view at least of the political econo- 
mist, it may be relegated to the lumber room of literary curi- 
osities, for the student of literature is wasting his critical 
powers when he discusses seriously a work that has prac- 
tically no present currency and that has had through the 
defects of its qualities no permanent literary influence. 
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These defects will be sufficiently illustrated by a single 
quotation taken at random: 


The Lord’s song sing can wee? being 
in stranger’s land, then let 

loose her skill my right hand ‘f I 
Jerusalem forget. 


Epitaphs, elegies, and memorial verses generally were 
much in demand in New England during the Plantation Pe- 
riod. There was not a little of it of slightly better quality 
being written in Old England at the same time. While four 
or five of the greatest English poems have belonged to this 
category of poetry, it is as true of English elegiac verse as it 
is of Greek, that no other poetical form shows such toler- 
ance of mediocre powers on the part of the poet or versifier. 
This fact, together with the obvious connection between med- 
itations on death and the normal religious characteristics of 
the Puritans, sufficiently explains the abundance of New 
England memorial verse. One of the first of the godly di- 
vines to indulge his metrical proclivities in this way was the 
celebrated John Cotton, whose epitaphs on his son and 
daughter date from 1649, his elegy on Hooker being slightly 
anterior. Cotton also wrote an encomiastic poem some years 
later on the Rev. Samuel Stone, of Hartford, which is wor- 
thy of mention as a sample of the contributions New Eng- 
land could make to the stock of that ‘‘ fantastic’’ poetry of 
which Donne is rather unfortunately considered the great Brit- 
ish exemplar. Stone at his death came in, as Thomas Hooker 
had before him, for a crop of elegies, one of which, presum- 
ably by Edward Bulkly, may be compared with Cotton’s 
ante mortemencomium. As Prof. Beers has remarked, none 
of these elegies or epitaphs can quite equal in audacity of 
quip and crank the celebrated verses of Carew on Lady Maria 
Wentworth, nor are they, one may add, so colossal as the 
memorial tributes of Joshua Sylvester. The divines that 
made these feeble concessions to despised art were, however, 
not unable to hold their own with their British brethren, es- 
pecially in the lower or lowest sphere of the anagram. Cot- 
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ton Mather’s reference to the Rev. John Wilson’s skill in the 
latter exercise is well known: 


His care to guide his flocks and feed his lambs 
By words, works, prayers, psalms, alms, and anagrams. 


The climax is suggestive, but must not be pushed too far. 

It should remarked that many of the poems of this period 
have been preserved like fossils in the boulderlike prose 
works that lie outside of our survey. Where, as not infre- 
quently happens, the authors of these prose works drop, in 
a literal sense of the word, into verse of their own making, 
the critic may as well keep silence. Thus the poetical diva- 
gations of Nathaniel Ward in his ‘‘ Simple Cobbler’’ need 
no remark, but his verses prefixed to Mrs. Bradstreet’s ** The 
Tenth Muse,’’ wherein with more truth than poetry he called 
her ‘‘a right Du Bartas girl,’’ lead us naturally to the consid- 
eration of the only figure in the annals of our early poetry that 
possesses any fair amount of true literary interest. Anne 
Bradstreet was born in England in 1612, the daughter of 
Thomas Dudley, afterwards Governor of Massachusetts, a 
stern Puritan, not, however, without a poetical bias. She 
was well educated in the classics and in the leading writers 
of her time, and came especially under the influence of the 
Fantastic or rather the Ponderous School of Quarles and 
Sylvester, and, through the latter, of that queer French- 
man, Du Bartas. At sixteen she married Simon Brad- 
street, a typical Puritan of the better sort, whose education 
at Cambridge fitted him to be a proper companion to his gift- 
ed wife. Two years later, in 1630, the couple emigrated to 
New England and settled finally near Andover in 1644. 
Meanwhile most of Mrs. Bradstreet’s poetry had been writ- 
ten, she had become the mother of a large family, and her 
husband had gained that reputation for sobriety and good 
sense which afterwards made him governor of the colony. 
In 1650 her poems were published in London, with a title- 
page the first clause of which gives a sufficient proof of the 
high estimation in which she was held by her fellow-colo- 
nists—‘*‘ The Tenth Muse, lately sprung up in America.’’ 
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True to her Puritan conceptions as to the didactic value of 
poetry and to the example set her by her English masters, to 
whom we may, perhaps, add Phineas Fletcher, her main en- 
deavor was to describe ‘** the four elements, constitutions, 
ages of man, seasons of the year.’’ To this extensive 
scheme was added *‘ an exact epitome of the four monarch- 
ies—viz., the Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, Roman.’’ Her 
readers were further provided with ‘‘ a dialogue between Old 
England and New concerning the late troubles,’’ and ‘‘ with 
divers other pleasant and serious poems.’’ This cumber- 
some poetry, so suited to the taste of the age has, of course, no 
value now to any living soul except the historian of literature. 
It is difficult to imagine how a pompous debate between the 
four elements on the subject of their respective merits and 
powers, or a rhyming chronicle which descended the stream 
of time no farther than the reign of Tarquin the Proud, 
could ever have interested any one who did not remember 
the **Conflictus Hiemis et Veris’’ of the unknown mediz- 
val poet, and the historical poems and chronicles in verse 
that were not extinct at Mrs. Bradstreet’s birth?! But there is 
no triter saying than that the literary food of one age is the 
poison of the next, and Quarles and Fletcher and Sylvester 
had prepared the way for their fair disciple. It was in all 
sincerity, in spite of his pun, that John Norton wrote his of- 
ten quoted lines about her, and that John Rogers perpetrated 
his famous, if slightly infelicitous, metaphor with regard to 
the ravishing effects of her poetry upon his ‘* virgin mind.”’ 
Her learned personifications, whether of fire, melancholy, or 
old age, were to the sober Puritans wonderful instances of 
profane powers turned to godly uses. Her strictures on 
Old England’s prelacy thrilled many a heart all the more in- 
tensely because it was a narrow one. Her hymns were at 
least metrically better than the psalms of the ** Bay Psalm 
Book,”’ even after that famous volume had been amended 
(1650) by Messrs. Dunster and Lyon. Then again her Pu- 
ritan readers were not without gallantry—it crops out ever 


'Or even at the time of this writing—a rhymed chronicle of the most 
primitive type was published in Tennessee in its centennial year, 1896. 
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and anon in their private letters—and the fact that a woman 
was the author of such learned effusions made them doubly 
anxious to sing her praises. It affects even her modern crit- 
ics, especially when we find her to have been a gentle, mod- 
est wife and an affectionate, dutiful mother. 

But in spite of gallantry, ancient and modern, little praise 
could be given Anne Bradstreet’s poetry had she not written 
late in life a set of stanzas entitled ‘* Contemplations.”’ 
This poem, which appeared in her second edition of 1678, 
printed this time at Boston six years after the author’s death, 
shows a true feeling for nature and some faint felicities of 
style. It is a dangerous thing to dogmatize about literary 
influences, but it is at least plausible to maintain that Spen- 
ser had become to the matured wothan a more revered mas- 
ter than Sylvester. Such lines as 

Close sate I by a goodly river’s side, 

Where gliding streams the rocks did overwhelm, 
suggest, faintly it is true, the fluidity of Spenser’s verse. 
Such a couplet as 

So unawares comes on perpetual night 

And puts all pleasures vain unto eternal flight, 
if not full of new and profound philosophy, is nevertheless 
not to be despised as poetry; and the italicized verse in the 
following is worthy of high praise: 

The mariner that on smooth waves doth glide 

Sings merrily and steers his barque with ease, 
As if he had command of wind and tide, 
And now become great master of the seas. 

The woman who in the New England of the seventeenth 
century could pen such a verse must have had glimpses of 
the Faeryland of Song denied to her contemporaries, and be- 
cause she seems thus sadly unsuited to her hard and narrow 
environment, her figure has taken on for us moderns a win- 
ning and pathetic aspect. But that she was not lacking in 
the prosaic power of giving vent to pithy sayings based on 
minute observation is shown by her interesting ‘‘ Medita- 
tions Divine and Moral,”’ first printed from her manuscripts 
in 1867. W. P. TRENT. 
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AN EARLY HYMN OF LORD MACAULAY’S. 


We owe to the kindness of Mr. Lionel Horton-Smith, 
whom the readers of this REview know in connection with 
his classical studies, a reprint of an article, published by 
him in the London Scottish Regimental Gazette, of which 
he is one of the editors, for June, 1897, containing a fac- 
simile of an early hymn of Lord Macaulay’s. We should 
have been able to present our readers with this facsimile, 
but for the fact that the precocious poet’s handwriting 
sprawls far beyond the limits of one of our pages. We are 
constrained, however, to give the hymn in print, for we 
feel sure that such a literary curiosity will prove of interest 
to every one, and especially to those readers of Sir George 
Trevelyan’s delightful ‘‘ Life and Letters,’’ who felt that 
they would willingly have had a few stanzas from hymns 
pronounced by Mrs. Hannah More to be ‘‘ quite extraor- 
dinary for such a baby.’’ Quite extraordinary were the lines 
from the poem on Olaus Magnus, King of Norway, quoted 
by Trevelyan; but they seem to be somewhat later than the 
hymn shortly to be given, and after all it is just as well to 
strengthen the published evidence for as remarkable a case 
of precocity as is on record. Milton’s early paraphrases of 
the Psalms strike us with surprise, but what are we to say 
of Macaulay’s hymn? It is not great poetry; perhaps Mat- 
thew Arnold could have detected in it the germs of the pinch- 
beck verse he so inveighed against, but at least it helps to 
prove that Thomas Babington Macaulay is entitled to rank 
with, if not above, Abraham Cowley as a youthful prodigy. 
We shall now quote from Mr. Horton-Smith’s introductory 
remarks and follow them with the hymn: 

Thomas Babington Macaulay, son of Zachary Macaulay, and grandson 
of Rev. John Macaulay, of Cardross, was born on October 25, 1800. “From 
the time that he was three years old,” writes his nephew, Sir G. O. Tre- 
velyan, “he read incessantly.” Nor did he confine himself to reading; 


even in his earliest boyhood he was forever committing to paper the lucu- 
brations of his youthful brain. 
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There exists an unpublished letter from the aforesaid Zachary to Dr. 
Kenneth Macaulay, dated roth September, 1808 (now in possession of Miss 
Rose Adelaide Macaulay, of 6 Oakland’s Grove, Shepherd’s Bush, W., 
granddaughter of the said Dr. Kenneth Macaulay), wherein the father de- 
scribes the various compositions of his “dear Tom,” who was not yet eight 
years old! Toward the end of this letter we read: “He has composed I 
know not how many hymns. I send you one as a specimen in his own 
handwriting, which he wrote about six months ago [at the age of seven 
years and six months], on one Sunday morning while we were at break- 
fast.” 

The unpublished letter here mentioned is, curiously enough, in many 
places absolutely identical with the letter which, also dated September, 
1808, is ascribed by Sir G. O. Trevelyan (“ Life and Letters of Lord Macau- 
lay,” vol. i. ch. i., pp. 30.) to Lord Macaulay’s mother. 

“ Quite extraordinary for such a baby,” is the judgment passed by Mrs. 
Hannah More on these early hymns of Lord Macaulay (see Trevelyan, of. 
cit., vol. i., ch. i., p. 32.) Her judgment is erough for us. We have simply 


to endorse it. 
A HYMN. 


Almighty God of all below, 

‘Thou canst protect from every foe. 

The Heavens are made by thy great Hands, 

One word of thee the Earth commands. [? thine.] 


2 


Some men make Gods of red and blue, 

And rob their Sovereign of his due: 

The good shall go to Heaven. The fell, 
Hosts of thy wrath can bear to hell. [? blasts.] 


3 
Thy wrath is like a burning fire; 
Thy Goodness all the good admire; 
Thy Word restores the dawning day; 
At Thy Command bright lightenings play. 


4 
The Birds that chirp their morning songs, 
That Breath of Praise to thee belongs. 
These, by thy mercy always fed 

Teach us to beg our daily bread. 


5 
Ye Mortals loud resound your King; 
And while that powerful God you sing, 
Oh! be your Hearts and Tongues the Same 
While singing the Almighty name! 


A LITTLE BOOK ON PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


PuiLuips Brooks. By M. A. De Wolfe Howe. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. [The Beacon Biographies. ] 


The latest thing in the way of a series of handy, neatly 
bound volumes, in a form convenient for reading, and by 
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writers of acknowledged ability and special competence to 
deal with the subjects assigned them, is the ‘‘ Beacon Biog- 
raphies,’’ under the editorship of Mr. M. A. De Wolfe 
Howe. The aim of the series, in the words of the prospec- 
tus, is to furnish ‘‘ brief readable and authentic accounts of the 
lives of those Americans whose personalities have impressed 
themselves most deeply on the character and history of their 
country.’’ It is not so serious or so scholarly an undertak- 
ing as the series of ‘*‘American Statesmen’’ and ‘‘American 
Men of Letters,’’ but it is designedly more popular, and, 
without being exhaustive, is sufficiently thorough and com- 
prehensive to give the reader a very vivid and correct im- 
pression of the life and labors of the man who forms the 
subject of each individual sketch. The only rule of selec- 
tion which the editor has set himself in his choice of emi- 
nent Americans is one chiefly of influence and of personal- 
ity. The series might therefore more correctly bear the 
title: ‘American Heroes.”’ 

A glance at the list of biographies already published will 
show that the persons chosen are those who have impressed 
themselves most deeply upon the national character and who 
appeal m st powerfully to the imagination and heart of the 
people of every section. For this reason the series is likely 
to be read as a whole, and thus to escape the fate that over- 
takes many similar literary ventures, where one or two 
specially readable and brilliant books are made to advertise 
the series and to secure purchasers for a considerable num- 
ber of books, which, but for the good company in which 
they found themselves, might never have found a reading 
public. 

The volume we desire specially to notice is by the editor, 
Mr. Howe, and is an appreciative and extremely interesting 
and well-written sketch of Phillips Brooks. Very wisely, 
we think, the author has confined himself to such scenes 
and incidents in the life of Brooks as furnish a distinct con- 
tribution to the study of his character, and give one the 
most vivid and correct impression of his personality. And 
yet no portion of the life is passed over or slighted. The 
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effective influence of his boyhood days at the Boston Latin 
School, the personal influence of Dr. Vinton, to whose 
wise counsels Brooks owed so much in early life; his ca- 
reer at Harvard, and his unsuccessful attempt at school- 
teaching under Mr. Francis Gardner, the head-master of the 
Boston Latin School, are very briefly but admirably told, and 
furnish an excellent background from which to view his public 
life and ministry. In his treatment of this portion of the life, 
which is best known to the public, Mr. Howe makes large use 
of Brooks’s ‘* Lectures on Preaching,’’ which he regards as 
being in effect an ‘‘Apologia pro Vita Sua.’’ In this, we 
think, he is undoubtedly correct, for no one can form any 
true estimate of Brooks as a preacher. who is unfamiliar 
with the book that more nearly reflects his inmost thought 
and life than anything else he ever wrote for the public. 

Very little is said in these pages of Brooks’s theology; 
indeed, this would be out of place in a volume of this kind. 
Mr. Howe has confined himself to giving us a sketch of the 
man and the preacher, and in this he has been very success- 
ful. If the remaining volumes of the series maintain the 
same high average of literary excellence and proportion, 
we predict fer the ‘* Beacon Biographies’’ a ready sale and 
a large and appreciative public. W.A. G. 


MR. MCCARTHY'S ‘** REMINISCENCES.’ 


REMINISCENCES. By Justin McCarthy. New York: Harpers. 1899. 

2 vols. 

We know of no better postprandial reading than is fur- 
nished by these ‘‘ Reminiscénces.’’ The author has been 
in the world a number of years, and has been privileged to 
know more or less intimately a good many of the world’s 
great men. His friendships cover the gamut of human oc- 
cupation, and he has touched the many notes of the key- 
board with a light but master hand. 

The charm of the book is heightened by the peculiar ar- 
rangement, or rather lack of arrangement, by which it is 
intentionally characterized. We seem to have been taken 
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into an artist’s studio. Pictures are hanging on the walls, 
standing on easels, and on the floor; they are piled up one 
against another. There is a delightfully nonchalant air 
about the place—-a pleasant confusion. 

The portraits or groups of portraits are not all equally 
good. Some are mediocre, some evince the deep personal 
interest of the painter (the soul of the man has been in his 
brush); but all give evidence of careful, painstaking work, 
and reflect the genius of the many-sided artist. 

The range is wonderful. There is a charming intermin- 
gling of the present with the past. From the editor’s room 
of the Morning Star, with its five-o’clock teas, to the city 
of Brigham Young and his many wives is a far cry; but 
the pictures hang side by side. Newspaper reporters, prime 
ministers, colonial governors, artists, authors, poets, doc- 
tors, lawyers, politicians, and crowned heads throng the 
canvases. Even the woman in bombazine who coolly re- 
moved her hair and hung it on a hook in the sleeping car, 
while she discoursed to the author and his wife on her pet 
subject of *‘ woman’s rights,’’ is not forgotten; and the old- 
time business manager of the A/orning Star is located and 
remembered in his government position with the ‘* Lady of 
the Snows.”’ 

The sketches flash with anecdotes of their subjects, well 
told and replete with interest. Dinner parties and Bohemian 
gatherings and meetings, and memories of the lobby of the 
House of Commons are woven so skillfully in that one seems 
to know these. men and women friends of Mr. McCarthy’s 
and to feel at home in their houses and haunts. 

The grouping, too, is good. On one canvas (to con- 
tinue our metaphor) we find the ‘‘ princes of literature’’ in 
England, Dickens and Thackeray and Tennyson ; on 
another stand their compeers of the New World, Lowell 
and Holmes and Longfellow. Darwin and Huxley and 
Tyndall form a distinguished group, and Bright and Glad- 
stone and Cobden naturally appear in close companionship. 

Sometimes there are startling combinations. Charles 
Sumner and ‘‘Jim’’ Fisk furnish a curiously mated pair. 
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The contrast between Froude and Freeman is well drawn, 
and the former pays the penalty of his companionship. 

One’s memory of the past is refreshed. Old and famil- 
iar forms stand out in bold relief. Men of letters and poli- 
ticians practically unknown to the present generation live 
again. The ‘‘Iron Duke,’’ Lord Brougham, Lord John 
Russell, Charles Kingsley, Forbes, the first war correspond- 
ent, and Burnaby, of Khiva fame, are there. Charles 
Kean and Macready and Mathews, and Frederick Robson 
and Charlotte Cushman and Fechter come upon the stage 
once more. Irving and Beerbohm Tree and Ellen Terry 
and our own ‘‘Joe’’ Jefferson are among them. It is a 
thrilling picture, and no ‘‘stage effects’’ are necessary to 
enhance its interest. 

We are glad, too, that Sir John Mowbray, knighted by 
Disraeli—a typical English country gentleman—has not been 
forgotten. And we confess to a thrill of genuine pleasure 
at finding ** Randy’’ upon a canvas. We once had high 
hopes of Lord Randolph Churchill, and the clever and per- 
sistent way in which we once heard him bait Gladstone 
at ‘‘question’’ time in the English Parliament is still a 
bright spot in our memory. 

‘*F[lenry Ward Beecher’’ and ‘*Woman’s Rights”’ is a 
suggestive combination, but the artist does not fail to paint 
in the great preacher of Plymouth pulpit, while he almost 
paints out the ‘great cause’’ which has for many minds 
furnished more amusement than admiration. 

The *‘ Exile World of London”’ is a motley but deeply in- 
teresting and suggestive group. The bringing together of 
men like Louis Napoleon and Garibaldi and Orsini calls up 
in a vivid way the troubled past of France and Italy, and 
lurking about these prominent notabilities are the cloaked 
and hooded nameless figures that haunt newspaper offices 
and hatch plots against governments and kings. 

Space will not permit us to range at will among the de- 
baters of the English Parliament. There is no lack of dis- 
tinguished commoners in the mother country, and even the 
much-berated House of Lords has its statesmen and orators. 

32 
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The Duke of Argyll’s famous simile of the ‘‘jellyfish’’ as 
applied to the Gladstone ministry of 1884 will not soon be 
forgotten. But if we had to choose a singularly well- 
drawn portrait from the ranks of the first chamber, we 
should take that of Lord Brougham, and from the ‘* Lower 
House’’ that of Sir George Lewis. 

John Bright naturally fills a large place in the studio of a 
‘**Radical,’’ as our author-artist is pleased to term himself. 
His singular powers as an orator are not overdrawn, and his 
rank as a statesman does not suffer by his juxtaposition with 
Cobden. The Dillons and ‘‘Tim’’ Healy, and even Miles 
O’Reilly, of Fenian fame, are well ‘‘hung,”’ as we should 
expect of an Irish Nationalist; and Sir Lyon Playfair, who 
married a New England girl, and is very well known in 
the vicinity of Boston, is equally well treated. In fact, 
all of Mr. McCarthy’s sketches are full of sympathy and 
impartiality. There is no trace of the venom of personal 
animosity. There is no suspicion of egotism. 

But we confess to a feeling of regret that sometimes there 
has not been more color upon the canvases. Some of the 
portraits would be the better for a fuller treatment, and a 
dash of piquant pigment here and there would have added 
relish to one’s stay among this many-sided world of men 
and women. Most of us could have stood another life- 
size portrait of the ‘‘grand old man,” even from the hand 
that has already painted him so loyally and lovingly. We 
should have liked, too, a more distinct picture of Disraeli 
in his palmy days. But perhaps the Earl of Beaconsfield 
was not a readily accessible subject for the Home Ruler and 
devotee of Gladstone. 

Again, the painting of Parnell is somewhat disappointing, 
and George Elliot is perhaps too highly colored, and one 
cannot forget that Cardinal Manning had his faults, of 
which Newman’s place upon the canvas is a painful re- 
minder. 

On the whole, however, a rare discrimination has been 
shown. The world’s picture gallery may not be much en- 
riched historically by this collection of Mr. McCarthy’s, but 
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its many and varied sketches will enhance the interest of the 
coming generation in what will soon be to them, in a larger 
sense than to us, ‘* the storied past.”’ R. H.S. 


MARKHAM’S POEMS. 
THE MAN WITH THE Hok, AND OTHER PoreMs. By Edwin Markham. New 

York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 

Every true citizen of the great American republic, who is 
also born or naturalized in the greater republic of letters, one 
not of equal rights but, apart from difference of divine en- 
dowment, of equal chances, longs to hear of the advent of 
some first-rate American singer—whose song shall be not 
echoes from over the sea, but the utterance of our life as it 
strives to fulfill itself in individual loveliness. It is hard to be 
critical. We are so desirous. Any firefly seems a star, any 
meteor a sun. Witness Mr. Stedman, easily our most mer- 
itorious American critic. What a contrast between him of 
the ‘* Victorian Poets’’ and him again of the ‘* Poets and 
Poetry of America?’’ In the former a Matthew Arnold is 
esteemed a minor, in the latter a Longfellow a major poet! 
To Mr. Stedman, by the way, is dedicated the little book of 
verse of which it is our lot to speak; and surely if he was 
‘* first to hail,’’ as also *‘ to caution,’’ its author he did well 
both by him and us. At all events neither poet nor critic 
has cause for shame. 

Our first word shall be one of gratitude—not passionate, 
for our deepest self has been scarcely stirred, but gratitude 
nevertheless. A choice diction, great sonorousness within the 
line unit of his blank verse, skillful and effective use of the 
noble sonnet form, perfect mastery of the old heroic stanza 
of Dryden’s ‘*Annus Mirabilis’? and Gray’s ‘* Elegy,”’ as in 
‘*The Wail of the Wandering Dead”’ and the far nobler 
**Song to the Divine Mother,” and lastly a felicitous hand- 
ling of the free dithyrambic rhythm and rhyme, as in 
‘‘The Desire of Nations’? and Lyric of the Dawn.” 
All these things, greatly to the credit of Mr. Edwin Mark- 
ham, it is a pleasure to note for the edification of some pro- 
spective reader, since any one who has already perused the 
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contents of ‘* The Man with the Hoe, and Other Poems”’ 
needs not even to be reminded of these technical virtues of 
our poet. 

Is it ungracious, on the other hand, to fault his blank verse 
for being purely cumulative in its power, metrical line upon 
line, no flow of period, consequently none of the larger elo- 
quence which is found in some of his rhymed work? And 
this not only in the title poem, but in ‘‘A Look into the 
Gulf,’’ «‘In Death Valley,’’ ‘*At the Meeting of Seven Val- 
leys,’’ and in ‘‘ From the Hand of a Child.’’ Does not fairness 
require the statement that a number of short pieces, unfortu- : 
nately included in the volume, are mere poetic experiments 
of doubtful value even as such, the feminine rhymes occa- 
sionally leading what thought or feeling there is into pre- 
dicaments which bring it to the brink of nonsense or dissi- 
pate it into ghosthood; such an echo as 


Wail, wail, wail, 
For the fleering world goes round, 


partaking more of parody than of imitation; the free 
rhythm of such a piece as ‘* The Man under the Stone,”’ 
whatever its merits otherwise, having little that reminds us 
of the splendid success of Heine in his **‘ Nordsee’’ or of 
Arnold in such a piece as ** The Future.’’ 
We may deplore such poetic self-consciousness, learned of 
| Wordsworth, as (‘‘ To the Cricket’’), 


“ead thou the starlit night with merry notes, 

| And I will /ead the clamoring day with rhyme; 
or (‘*To Louise Michel’’), 

And here now at the parting of the ways, 

I lay a still hand lightly on your head. 
Fancy the picture, and smile not! We may regret that he is 
disposed to indulge that self-pitying mood, vulgarly called 
the ‘‘ blues,’’ which no man is hypocrite enough to deny 
having experienced, but which no benevolent person desires 
by literary expression to transmit; for are there not too 
many poems on death and the dead which suggest that after- 
life may be as bad as, if not worse than, the ‘* blues,’’ from 
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internal causes or got by the contagion of unmanning sym- 
pathy, cause this present life to seem? 

We may chuckle at the survival of the supposition that 
‘*only man is vile’’ the dear little ants knowing no compe- 
tition, no caste system, no warfare (‘‘ Little Brothers of 
the Ground’’); and, in sympathy with this the traditional 
treatment of nature, little effect being noticeable of botany 
or mythology, etc. Here surely Lanier set an example 
worth following! 

What shall be said now in honest, sincere praise? ‘*The 
Man with the Hoe,’’ though an undeveloped creature, is 
mistaken for a degenerate, and all the other socialistic pleas 
are sincerely eloquent, dignified, impressive. Such sonnets 
as ** The Elf Child,’’ ** The Goblin Laugh,”’ *‘A Leaf from 
the Devil’s Jest Book,’’ ‘A Meeting,’’ ‘* The Last Furrow,”’ 
‘* The Warp of Dreams,’’ are each in its way excellent, the 
last two being peculiarly strong. These alone would not let 
our poet’s name easily pass away with the somewhat hys- 
terical vogue of ‘* The Man with the Hoe,’’ although it is 
grace of fancy rather than virile strength of imagination 
which impresses us in them. His ** Lyric of the Dawn,”’ 
though it recalls at times poems by greater poets, and be- 
comes once almost dangerously didactical, is a charming 
piece of verse. 

‘* The Desire of Nations ’’ has in it things of great beauty 
from which we should like to quote freely, particularly that 
beautiful identification of the Christ with Balder, Apollo, 
Osiris, and the Ideal Socialist. 

And lastly his ** Song to the Divine Mother ’”’ is sustained 
and eloquent as well as technically remarkable, in which 
Gray’s *‘ Elegy’”’ stanza has a prophetic swiftness, a pas- 
sionate fullness of sweep, though the pessimism of certain 
stanzas is only the artistic elaboration of the ‘* blues.”’ 

In conclusion let us say that the volume well deserves to 
obtain the attention which the title poem by the chance of 
newspaper notoriety may bespeak for it, and some of us 
heretics, who are quite sure that ‘‘ The Recessional’’ is not 
Kipling’s greatest, would like to whisper in the dear public’s 
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ear—if it will not betray us to the inquisitors of the press— 
that neither also is ‘* The Man with the Hoe’’ Mr. Edwin 
Markham’s masterpiece. W.N. GuTnriez. 


MACKAIL’S ** LIFE OF MORRIS.’’ 


Tae Lire oF WILLIAM Morris. By J. W. Mackail. 2 vols. Longmans, 

Green, & Co. 1899. 

We believe that even William Morris himself, fastidious as 
he was about books, would say that this biography devoted 
to him is a worthy specimen both of the art of the biographer 
and of that of the bookmaker. It is one of the finest prod- 
ucts of the Chiswick Press, and is well illustrated, especial- 
ly with drawings by Mr. E. H. New, of the famous houses 
with which Morris is associated. As for Mr. Mackail’s 
work, it is what one would expect from his pen; and if Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones, who urged its inception, were alive, he 
would surely say that Morris could hardly have had a more 
sympathetic biographer. That Morris of all men needs such 
a biographer is apparent. He was a poet, a painter, an ar- 
chitect, a designer, a practical dyer, weaver, and what not, 
a specialist in Icelandic lore, a printer, an illuminator of 
books, a socialist, a manufacturer—and finally a hot-headed, 
impulsive man, not to be included under any formula whatso- 
ever. Now, to present such a subject properly a biographer 
must either be equally many sided or else possess abundance 
of imagination and sympathy as well as judgment. We 
think that Mr. Mackail possesses these requisites—perhaps 
his classical training has given them to him, although at first 
blush one would say that Morris was the last man with whom 
a classicist would sympathize. 

Be this as it may, Mr. Mackail has sympathized with Mor- 
ris inevery phase of his multiform activity, and, what is more, 
he has written so as to make his reader sympathize. For 
this is not a biography of the modern kind—to wit, a bun- 
dle of letters strung on a biographical string. It makes use 
of letters and diaries—and in one or two places might per- 
haps have dispensed with them—-but on the whole it is an 
ordered and lucid account of Morris’s life as Mr. Mackail 
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understands it to have been lived. That the ‘‘ Life and Let- 
ters ’’ method has its advantages may be freely admitted, but 
these are chiefly apparent either when the subject is a great 
letter writer like Lord Byron or when the biographer him- 
self is a nobody. When the subject is not a great letter 
writer and when letters of his contemporaries are used as 
padding the result is often a book that disappoints readers 
with a sense for form. Now Morris, although not a bad let- 
ter writer, was assuredly not a great one, and Mr. Mackail 
is very far from being a nobody. On the contrary, he is an 
admirable biographer, and we are very glad that he took the 
trouble to write Morris’s life instead of merely compiling it. 

The first chapter treats Morris’s early life at Walthamstow, 
Woodford, and Marlborough, at the first of which places he 
was born of well-to-do parents on March 24, 1834. Nothing 
specially remarkable is related of his early days, unless it be 
his riding about in a little suit of armor or his love of wan- 
dering in Epping Forest. The years at Oxford, on the other 
hand, are full of interest. Here his poetical talents first be- 
came manifest, and here his exquisite friendship with Burne- 
Jones began. Here, too, the work of the Pre-Raphaelites be- 
gan to affect him and the ‘*‘ Brotherhood’ of which he was 
the leading spirit. The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, 
on which Morris spent time and money, and the choice of 
architecture as a profession, belong to this period. Then 
comes the influence of Rossetti, who unfortunately does not 
and cannot appear in this book at his best, the removal to 
London, the artistic ménage with Burne-Jones in Red Lion 
Square, the interest in designing furniture, the silly but 
charming experiment of painting the walls of the debating 
hall of the Oxford Union, and the publication of ** The De- 
fense of Guenevere.”’ It is a full life for a man just twenty- 
five, but a new turn was given to it by his marriage with 
Miss Jane Burden in April, 1859. 

Marriage meant an establishment; and as houses and furni- 
ture in that day could not suit an artist like Morris, and as 
he was well off, a new house had to be designed and built 
—Red House, Upton. This had to be furnished, and from 
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now on Morris’s love for the artistic handicrafts was a ruling 
passion. Another consequence was the formation of the firm 
of Morris & Co., for the production of stained glass, artistic 
furniture, ecclesiastical decorations, and the like (1861). 
The revolution wrought by this company in English taste is 
too well understood to be dwelt upon; but it should never 
be forgotten that Morris was the soul of the movement and 
that he was ultimately treated very badly by some of his as- 
sociates. Love of artistic beauty does not always mean love 
of the beautiful in conduct. 

The years 1865 to 1870 are marked not only by artistic 
and commercial but also by poetical activity. They are the 
years of ‘‘ The Life and Death of Jason’’ and ‘* The Earth- 
ly Paradise ’’’—the works by which this versatile genius will 
be perhaps best remembered, the works in which his undy- 
ing love for the Middle Ages finds its fullest expression and 
in which our noble poet Chaucer finds his nearest modern 
disciple and rival. 

The purchase of Kelmscott House, on the Upper Thames, 
follows; then the journey to Iceland of 1871, with its power- 
ful effects upon Morris’s imagination, never to be shaken off. 
It is here that Mr. Mackail naturally does much of his quot- 
ing from Morris’s letters and diary, and it is certainly not the 
former’s fault, though it may be ours, that the chapter does 
not seem so interesting as one would expect to find it. 

We pass over the next three years and all of Morris’s pub- 
lications subsequent to ‘*The Earthly Paradise,’’ because 
we wish to come quickly to his socialist experiments. Yet 
we must not forget the interest attaching to his experiments in 
the languishing art of dyeing (1875); nor his dawning in- 
terest in politics, connected with the Eastern question in 
1878. We fear Morris’s views about war and the glory of 
the British Empire would hardly be profitable to the devo- 
tees of Mr. Kipling. 

Morris’s socialism forms the main subject of Mr. Mackail’s | 
second volume, and is very well handled. That there was 
something unbalanced about the great genius may as well be 
admitted frankly—his friends knew that there was whenever 
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they saw him ram his head against a wall when he was in a 
passion—but however much we may criticise the seriousness 
with which he undertook to propagate his views by march- 
ing about the streets in a queer dress and in queerer compa- 
ny and by haranguing small crowds who understood scarce- 
ly a tithe of what he was saying, it is impossible for us to 
withhold our admiration and sympathy from so large-hearted, 
honest, and energetic a man. Nor was Morris lacking in 
practical wisdom during these years. Mr. Mackail makes 
it plain that he saw the folly of many of his colleagues and 
the hopelessness, so far as great immediate results were con- 
cerned, of much of his own labor; but he was a man who 
looked far ahead and saw that individual examples like that 
set by hirself would do much to hasten the revolution which 
he felt sure must some day come. That his name and ex- 
ample will not be forgotten by socialists is a matter of course, 
and it would be hard to prove that much of the progress 
made by socialistic ideas in Great Britain in the past ten years 
is not in part due to the fact that 2 wealthy manufacturer 
and a leading writer dared to forsake the traditions of the 
middle class and espouse the cause of the most advanced so- 
cial reformers. For our part we do not hesitate to say that, 
much as we admire Morris as poet and artistic handicrafts- 
man, it is as socialist, as lover of his brother man to the 
point of almost absolute unselfishness, that William Morris 
chiefly appeals to us. And that this is so is mainly due to the 
admirable success with which Mr. Mackail has presented 
this period of his hero’s career. 

Space fails us for any comment upon the interesting clos- 
ing chapters. By 1890 Morris had seen that he had done 
all that was then worth doing for active socialism and had 
determined that the making of socialists ‘‘ mainly by the 
quiet influence of ideas’’ was now the wisest thing that he 
and his fellow-laborers could attempt. The same year his 
interest in early and beautiful printing became intense. In 
1891 the Kelmscott Press began running, and from then on 
the joy of publishing superb books like the famous Chaucer 
helped the noble, indefatigable soul to battle against the 
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dread disease that was making inroads on what had ap- 
peared to be an impregnable constitution. He had worked 
too fast and done too much, and now he had to pay the pen- 
alty. Yet his last years, though pathetic, are not dispiriting ; 
for he kept ripening to the very end and met death as a brave 
man should on October 3, 1896. It would be too much to say 
that when he died the most remarkable of our English con- 
temporaries passed away, but it would not be too much to 
say that England lost more versatility and energy than she is 
likely soon again to see concentrated in one man. Nor will 
she soon see a more essentially fine spirit. As poet and de- 
signer and craftsman and philanthropist he has left a mark 
upon Victorian England that cannot be effaced—a mark 
which, it is only fair to say, Mr. Mackail has deepened by 
the biography we have so imperfectly reviewed. 
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NOTES. 

Two valuable little volumes come to us from Small, May- 
nard & Co., Boston. They are ** Washington’s Farewell 
Address’’ edited by Worthington Chauncey Ford, and ** The 
Memory of Lincoln,’”’ edited by M. A. De Wolfe Howe. 
Although we have of late been taught by some wise men 
that Washington’s advice to our great-grandfathers is now 
out of date, we are inclined to believe that Mr. Ford is right 
when he says that the Farewell Address ** is a document of 
interest, not for a century only, but for all time.’’ We will 
go further, and say that in our opinion it will be regarded by 
future generations not merely as possessing permanent in- 
terest, but as summing up more of political wisdom than can 
be found in all the writings and speeches of all the public 
men living in America one century from the date of its 
composition. 

With regard to Mr. Howe’s little volume we can say only 
that if it contains more patriotism than poetry the quantity of 
the latter ingredient is by no means inconsiderable. The 
editor’s own preface, which is the only piece of prose in the 
book, serves as an excellent introduction to such poems as 
Walt Whitman’s ‘*‘ My Captain,’’ Lowell’s tribute in the 
‘* Harvard Commemoration Ode,’ and Whittier’s ‘* The 
Emancipation Group.’’ There are fifteen other poems, 
some of them, we think, a little strained from the point of 
view of art, but all characterized by deep sincerity. The 
conquered South is represented by Maurice Thompson, 
the emancipated race by Paul Laurence Dunbar, our Eng- 
lish kin by Tom Taylor, whose famous stanzas in Punch 
are hardly inferior to anything in the volume. It is curi- 
ous, by the way, that a poet like Richard Henry Stoddard 
should in his ** Horatian Ode’’ have so deliberately imitated 
the famous ode of Andrew Marvell. Stoddard and Lincoln 
did not need to owe anything, even to Marvell and Cromwell. 
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The Rev. Greenough White is the editor of a volume 
containing certain papers read in 1897 before the English 
Club of Sewanee, and entitled ‘‘ Matthew Arnold and the 
Spirit of the Age’? (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 
Our notice has been unfortunately so long deferred that to 
attempt a detailed review of the separate articles would be 
superfluous; we are glad, however, to call attention to the 
work as a whole, believing it to be an indication of a promis- 
ing outlook for general culture, especially in the South, and 
to prove that much valuable intellectual work can be done 
in any community of intelligent people who are fortunate 
enough to have a judicious guide to direct their energies. 

The book is a tribute to Prof. White’s labors in this direc- 
tion. He began his work some years ago by interesting the 
members of this club in the study of English words, their 
derivation, definition, and pronunciation, leading them by 
means of lectures and other special instruction and a circu- 
lating library, maintained by the club, into more ambitious 
paths until their best work became worthy to find perma- 
nent shape in the present volume. A few of the contribu- 
tions are by professors and advanced students, but a ma- 
jority of them are the work of women and of undergradu- 
ates who have through training become capable of handling 
literary materials and of producing, through independent re- 
search, a series of essays both of value and of interest. We 
believe that the example set by Prof. White and the English 
Club is one worthy of imitation and that it promises well for 
the South in the years to come. 

That admirable periodical, the Atlantic Monthly, which 
began its eighty-fourth volume in June, has just changed its 
editor. Mr. Walter H. Page, to whose energy much of the 
recent success of the magazine must be attributed, has re- 
signed in order to take charge, we understand, of an impor- 
tant cyclopedia to be published by the new Harper-McClure 
combination. Mr. Page has made for himself a place in 
periodical literature that cannot easily be filled, but we feel 
confident that in inducing Prof. Bliss Perry to leave his 
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chair at Princeton in order to assume control of their mag- 
azine, the publishers of the A/Z/antic have, all things con- 
sidered, acted very wisely. Mr. Perry knows good litera- 
ture and produces it; we may be, therefore, quite certain 
that he will not allow the A/Z/antic to lose one whit of its 
reputation as the highest exponent of pure literature among 
our popular magazines. 


The Rev. Dr. William Dudley Powers has just published 
through the B. F. Johnson Co., of Richmond, a volume 
of dialect poems entitled ‘* Uncle Isaac.’’ The book is 
marked by its psychological insight into negro character, by 
its humor and pathos, and by the fact that the dialect em- 
ployed does not unnecessarily tax the patience of the reader. 
Many writers of dialect poetry and fiction seem to think that 
they must prove themselves to ke philological specialists. 
As a matter of fact the only real service rendered by dialect 
is the production of illusion. An air of verisimilitude is 
given by it to the poem or tale, and thus the reader is im- 
pressed with the truthfulness of what he is reading, while, 
in consequence, its other qualities, beauty, pathos, and the 
like, take better hold upon him. Dialect, Jer se, is often very 
unlovely, and should be eschewed but for the reasons given 
above. Mr. Hardy has perceived this fact and has em- 
ployed dialect in his stories merely to an amount sufficient 
to produce the desired illusion. Dr. Powers, too, seems to 
have borne this excellent rule in mind, and hence his verses 
are easily read. But after all the main cause of his success 
lies in the fact that he understands the negro as only those 
Southerners can do who knew him before the downfall of the 
Old South. 


One of the most important philosophical works that have 
recently come to our table is entited ‘* Naturalism and Agnos- 
ticism’’ (Macmillan), being the Gifford lectures delivered 
before the University of Aberdeen, in the years 1896-98, by 
James Ward, Sc.D., Professor of Mental Philosophy and 
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Logic in the University of Cambridge. The two volumes 
are naturally not easy reading, but they contain as fair an 
analysis of the claims of the agnostic philosophy, if such a 
term be applicable, as we have ever read from the pen of a 
theist; for a consistent theist Prof. Ward is. Finding nei- 
ther materialism nor dualism tenable, he considers a spirit- 
ualistic monism ‘‘the one stable position. It is only in 
terms of mind that we can understand the unity, activity, 
and regularity that nature presents. In so understanding 
we see that Nature is Spirit.’’ 

The work is divided into five parts, the first three of 
which are devoted to an examination of naturalism, and its 
refutation as a satisfying philosophical system. Thirteen 
lectures are thus employed. Part IV., containing four lec- 
tures, is similarly concerned with dualism. In the last part 
we have three constructive lectures, setting forth the claims 
of spiritualistic monism. Dr. Ward’s style is singularly 
clear when the abstruse nature of his subject is considered, 
and we are sure that no one at all interested in metaphysics 
can read his stimulating introductory lecture without teeling 
impelled to undertake the task of finishing the voluminous 
work. The labor will be lightened not infrequently, strange 
to say, by a touch of humor, as, for example, that applied to 
Dr. Hicks and the equation of continuity. (Vol. I., p. 146.) 


One of the best recent volumes of American verse is Mr. 
Arlo Bates’s ‘* Under the Beech Tree,’’ which Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. have just published. Mr. Bates has all the 
graces of style that we now expect even minor verse writers 
to possess, but he has also something that is quite rare at 
present: the power of doing well fairly sustained work. 
The long pieces in this volume are the best. They are three 
in number and are all in dramatic form. The last, which 
gives the volume its title, is full of romance and a quiet beau- 
ty, which we commend to our readers. 


Oscar Wilde was known as a poet before he became noto- 
rious as a criminal. He has recently combined his two réles 
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in a small volume entitled, ‘* The Ballad of Reading Goal by 
C. 3, 3,” the nom de plume being his prison number (New 
York, Benjamin R. Tucker). The subject of these verses is 
an unpleasant one, being no less than the feelings experienced 
by Wilde and his fellow-prisoners at the execution of a mur- 
derer, whose doom had been foreseen for weeks and whose 
newly made grave confronted them one morning in the pris- 
on yard. The style is occasionally quite powerful, though 
reminding us too often perhaps of Coleridge. But it is nei- 
ther style nor subject that most concerns the reader, but 
rather his own feeling of horror at the brutality which even 
at the end of this humanitarian century still characterizes 
our treatment of prisoners. 


A book so well known as the late John Addington Sy- 
monds’s ‘*An Introduction to the Study of Dante”’ needs no 
commendation twenty-eight years after its first publication. 
It is interesting to note, however, that a fourth edition has 
become necessary. This has been supplied by Messrs. 
Adam & Charles Black, for whom the Macmillan Company 
are the American agents. Mr. Horatio F. Brown, who has 
done so much for Symonds’s posthumous fame, contributes 
a short prefatory note. It 1s needless to say that the volume 
is given us in a most attractive form. 


We have on our table Hamlin Garland’s ‘* The Trail of 
the Gold Seekers,’’ ‘* Educational Aims and Values,’’ by 
Prof. Paul H. Hanus; ‘‘ John Milton,’’ by W. P. Trent; 
Storr’s the ‘*Life of R. H. Quick,’’ which we shall re- 
view in our next issue; and three new volumes of the 
Temple reprint of North’s translation of Plutarch—all from 
the Macmillan Company. We have also ‘ Florida—lIts 
History and Romance,”’ by George R. Fairbanks, M.A. 
(Jacksonville: H. & W. B. Drew Company )—a book of 
which we shall endeavor to give an adequate notice later. 


We take pleasure in publishing the following communica- 
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tion from an English scholar whose admirable works have 
often been noticed in our pages: 


To the Editor of SEWANEE 

Dear Sir: May I ask you to be so good as to allow me space in your 
pages for two slight alterations in the “Mors Sauli,” so kindly reviewed by 
Mr. Bain in the April number of your REview? 

In stanza 4 (p. 240), superne (in view of its scansion in Lucr. IV. 440, VI. 
543 and 596, and Hor., O. II. 20, 11; cf. also inferne, Lucr. VI1., 187, 597, 764) 
is perhaps hardly safe. I would accordingly alter to:— 

Qualemve frustra iam trepidantibus 
Pennis per auram precipitans moras 


Imbellis infensum palumbes 
Accipitrem moritura vidit. 


In Stanza 6 (p. 241) dirimens—it need hardly be said—has inadvertently 
crept into the text for diruens. But I would alter this, and the verse should 
run: 

Mucronis ictum non metuit sui 
Certum, sed alte confodiens sinum 
Se morte dignatus decora 
Rex cadit inviolato honore. 

Venturing, in conclusion, to thank you for the unfailing courtesy and 
kindness which my “conamina tantum” have ever met with in your RE- 
VIEW, I remain very faithfully yours, LioNeEt HorTon-SMITH. 

53, Queen’s Garden, Lancaster Gate, London, W., and St. Joun’s College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, 14 August, 1899. 
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SEWANEE, TENN. 


THE University is under the joint control of fifteen dio- 
ceses of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Opened in 1868. 
Located at Sewanee, Tenn., on the plateau of the Cumber- 
land Mountains, 2,000 feet above the level of the sea. Se- 
wanee has a national reputation as a health resort. 

Vacation from December 20th to March 16th, instead of 
during the summer months. 


The following Departments of the University are well 
equipped and fully organized: 


ACADEMIC, THEOLOGICAL, MEDICAL, 
LAW, AND ENGINEERING. 


A SPECIAL BUSINESS COURSE in Finance and Econ- 
omy is provided for students not intending to study for 
degrees. This course extends over two years, and includes 
the study of Bookkeeping, Commercial Law, Banking, Po- 
litical Science, History, English, and Modern Languages. 


THE SEWANEE GRAMMAR SCHOOL prepares boys 
for this and other Universities and for business. 


The Lent term of the University begins March 16th, 1899, 
and the Trinity term on August 10th. 


For catalogues and other information, address 


B. Lawton Wiggins, M. A., 


Vice Chancellor. 
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Blickensderfer 
Typewriter. 


84 Letters and Characters. 
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Price, $35. 
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and excels them all in convenience. FULL 


KEYBOARD. Write for descriptive cata- 


logue. 


T. H. PAYNE & CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Phillips & Buttorff's is like procuring an Se 
Education from Sewanee—you get the 

best there is, Write 
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WHITTAKER'S 
ANATOMICAL AND TECHNICAL MODELS. 


Series 1—Human Anatomy. 


1, Anatomical Model of the Human Body. 
A Pictorial Representation of the Human 
Frame and Its Organs, with descriptive 

di. English edition by 

William S. Furneaux, author of “Animal 


text by Dr. Schmi 


Schwartz. 


sentation, and Brief Description by A. 

Revised and edited by rr 
Fleming, C. B., LL. D., F. R. C. V.S., 
late Principal Veterinary Surgeon of the 
British Army. Net $1.25. 


2. The Ox: Its External and Internal Or- 


Physiology.”’ Net 75 cents. ganization. An Illustrated 
tion, and Brief Description by A. Seyf- 

2. The Anatomy of the Head and Neck. ferth, Revised and edited by, Professor 
Graphically Illustrated by means of Su- G. T. Brown, C. B. Net $1.25. 


perienpecet Plates, with descriptive text 


Dr. Schmidt. English edition by Wil-|, the Sheep: Its External and Internal 


liam S. Furneaux, author of “Animal Organisation. An Illustrated Re 
” pre- 
Physiology. Net $1. ootligihen, and Brief Description by A. 
3. The Eye and Its Auxiliary Organs. Seyfferth. Revised and edited by Profes- 


Anatomically represented, with explan- 
atory text by Dr. H. Renlow. Revised 
and edited, with an introduction on Eye- 


sight, by John Brownin 


F 


sor G. T. Brown, C. B. Net $1.25. 


‘SA 
R. M. S., President of the British Optic- Series IlL—Technical Models. 


al Association, author of ‘‘ Our Eyes. 


Series IL—Domestic Animals, 


Net $1.|;, Model of a Horizontal Steam Engine. 


sion Gear. 


Furnished with Meyer’s Variable Expan- 


With a brief description of 


the parts and method of working. Edited 


I, The Horse: Its External and Internal by Arnold Philip, Assoc. R. S. M., B. Sc. 
Organization. An Illustrated Repre- (Lond.). 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publisher, 


2 and 3 Bible House, 


Net $1. 


NEW YORK. 


“It is a book of great value.”—Rev. Tuomas Ricuey, D. D. 


VINDICATION OF ANGLICAN 


ORDERS. 


By the Rev. ARTHUR Lownpes, D. D. In two volumes, 8vo, cloth, gilt, 
400 pages each. Price, $5 net. 


From many complimentary letters received from well-known scholars, we submit but 


The Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, 
D. D., D.C. L., and Bishop 
of New York, writes (No- 
vember, 1897): 


have been strongly im- 
pressed with its exceptional 
excellence in many unusual 
respects. Its singular clear- 
ness, succinctness, justness of 
statement and admirable ar- 
rangement make it, I think, 
a work of lasting value. It 
ought to be in the hands of 
every one in whom our Or- 
ders are matters of interest 
and concern.” 


two excerpts for want of space. 


The Rev. Theodore M. Riley, 
S. T. D., sometime Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History at 
Nashotah, and now Professor 
at the General Theological 
Seminary, New York, writes 
(November, 1897): 

“Its interest is as remarkable 
as its research and its learning, 
and it seers to me its unanswer- 
able truth and appositeness. I 
know of no book of such present 
value, and I am sure it will re- 
ceive hereafter permanent atten- 
tion. Its necessarily polemic 
tone will not diminish the 
weight of its arguments, and its 
far-reaching thought, its great 
fairness, its truly ecumenical 
spirit, its appreciation of antiq- 
uity and of the present venerable 
East will carry its force far be- 


yond our own communion.” 


The Living Church, ina long 
and scholarly review (De- 
cember 4, 1897), says: 

“It is a sincere pleasure to 
welcome this fearless, well- 
ordered, and valuable vindi- 
cation of the validity of An- 
glican Orders against the 
attacks made upon them by 
Rome.” 

“There is so much in these 
volumes which is of real val- 
ue, so many weighty argu- 
ments that are urged with 
forcible and sometimes crush- 
ing effect, that we welcome 
this work as an important 
vindication of the position of 
the Anglican Church.” 


JAMES Potr & Co., Publishers, 4th Ave., and 22d St., 
New York. 
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and Drawing Materials for Scientific and 
Technical Schools, 


Dealers in 
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WALTON & OSBORN, 


225 North Cherry Street, 
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Dunlap’s Celebrated Hats, 
Oh. _ Miller's Unexcelled Hats, 
Stetson’s Hats. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen Underwear. 
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Highest Award! 


For Absolute Purity and Quality, the four fol- 
lowing brands of Bottled Beer ranked first 
over 400 competitors at the World's Fairs 


Lion, 

Schlitz, 

Budweizer, 

Lemp’s Extra Pale. 


We Have These Celebrated Brands 
in Pints and Quarts. 


Schlitz Extract of Malt for Invalids Superior to All Others, 
DIEHL & LORD, Sole Agents, 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS PUBLISHED BY 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
OCTOBER | 91 AND 98 FIFTH AVENUE, 

1899 NEW YORK. 


JUST READY 


TUNISIA 
and the Modern Barbary Pirates 


WITH A CHAPTER ON THE VILAYET OF TRIPOLI 
By HERBERT VIVIAN, M.A. 


Officer of the Royal Order of Takovo, Author of ‘‘ Servia,"’ Etc., Etc. 


With over 70 Illustrations from Photographs and a Map of Tunis 
8Svo, pp. xvi -341, $4.00 

“My book serves three purposes. (1) It will be a companion to those travellers who are 
tired of the beaten European track and desire to see something of golden Africa and a race of 
native gentlemen. (2) I have exposed Lord Salisbury's sacrifice of British prestige and com- 
merce: I have indicated a possible avenue to retrieving lost opportunities and eventually ousting 
the modern Barbary pirates from a land where they have unwarrantably trespassed. (3) I have 
paid a tribute to the last survivors of a grand medizval race which shall yet live to restore a 
portion of its departed glories.".—EXTRACT FROM AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


IN OCTOBER 
A NEW BOOK BY MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD 


A FARMER’S YEAR 


BEING 


HIS COMMONPLACE BOOK FOR 1808 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD 
With 36 Illustrations by G. Leon Little. Crown 8Svo. 


*.*4 limited edition will also be issued on large paper, with 10 Photogravures and 26 Half- 
tone Illustrations. 


“Mr. Rider Haggard has seldom written anything more interesting than the narrative of his 
farming experiences, and it is impossible to read this story of farming on the most approved 
principles without feeling that the conclusions at which he arrives deserves every consideration.” 

—DAILY GRAPHIC. 

‘** With what a fine observant eye Mr. Rider Haggard pursues the daily life which he has the 
fortune to enjoy as a Norfolk squire, is made evident by the many charmingly written facts of 
animal, bird, and human existence which he records in ‘A Farmer's Year.’ . . . Breezy 
and delightful."—EsTATES GAZETTE. 
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Publication postponed until October 6 


PARSON KELLY 


AN HISTORICAL STORY BY 
A. E. W. MASON 


Author of 


“The Courtship of Movrice Buckler,” Eic., Etce., and 


ANDREW LANG 
With Frontispiece by GORDON BROWNE 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50 


“The story deals with the fortunes of anIrish Parson, without benefice, and a secret agent 
of the Pretender, in the early days of George I. The scenes are laid largely in England, and the 
authors’ pictures of London society and of the varied intrigues of that stirring time are graphic 
and striking.” 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
By the Right Hon. and Right Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of London. With Portrait in Photogravure. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


*.* This is a reprint of the letterpress of the volume on ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth” in the Amg/ish 
Historical Series, recently issued with numerous illustrations by Messrs. Goupil & Co. 


‘* By far the best study of the Queen’s character and policy that exists.""—GUARDIAN. 


‘‘It will be appreciated as embodying the matured opinions of a thoroughly competent, 
level-headed, widely read historian. —BOOKMAN. 


THE RIVER WAR: an Account of the Recovery of the Soudan 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, Author of ‘‘ The Story of the Malakand 
Field Force, 1897,” ‘* Savrola: a Military and Political Romance.” Edited by Colonel 
F, RHODES, D.S.O. With 35 Maps and 60 Illustrations from Drawings by Lieut. 
ANGUS MCNEIL, 2 vols., medium 8vo. [/n October 


*,* Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill’s two volumes will describe in exact military detai} Lord 
Kitchener's campaigns, viz., the expedition to Dongola, the expedition to Khartoum, and the 
operations on the Blue Nile ; a comprehensive sketch of the previous history has been added 
which fills four chapters, together making 150 pages, which describe the cause, beginning and 
progress of the Rebellion of the Mahdi; the Intervention of the British Government; Gen- 
eral Gordon's Mission; the Siege and Fall of Khartoum and the efforts to relieve it; the Internal 
History of the Dervish ‘Empire from 1884 to 1898; and lastly the Regeneration of Egypt, which was 
a necessary prelude to the reconquest of the Lost Provinces. At chapter VI. the military chron- 
icle begins, and the years of war, from April, 1896, to December, 1898, are minutely described. 
At chapter XIV. the author adopts a more personal style, and relates the final campaign and 
battle of Omdurman from his own point of view—that of an officer serving with the 21st Lancers, 
The twenty-fourth chapter supplies an account of the Fashoda incident, and the last two chap- 
ters deal respectively with the military lessons of the campaigns and the imperial aspect of the 
recovery of the Soudan. The work has been edited by Colonel F. Rhodes; and Lieut. Angus 
McNeil, of the first Battalion Seaforth Highlanders, who served throughout the war, has con- 
tributed sixty original drawings. ‘There are thirty-five maps and plans, which, it is hoped, 
will explain clearly almost every collision or strategic situation. 


THE REDEMPTION OF EGYPT. 


By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. With four Illustrations in Color, 20 Full-page and 70 

Text Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by the Authur. About 300 pages, 

Extra fcap., 4to. [/n October 

*,* The object of this work is to represent the physical and social characteristics of Egypt in 
connection with the work of political reorganization and industrial development that is now in 
progress. The writer visited Egypt in the winter of 1898-9 for the purpose of collecting informa- 
tion and making sketches for the book. The remains of Medieval Cairo, the Mosques of Cairo, 
as illustrative of Saracenic art, the Pyramids and the Temples in the neighborhood of Luxor and 
at Phile are fully illustrated by half tone blocks of the author's sketches. 
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HARVARD HISTORICAL STUDIES 
NEW VOLUME 


THE COUNTY PALATINE OF DURHAM. A Study in Con- 
stitutional History. 
By GAILLARD THOMAS LAPSLEY, Ph.D. 8vo, $2.00 net. [Shortly 


AMERICAN CITIZEN SERIES 


OUTLINE OF PRACTICAL SOCIOLOGY: With Special 
Reference to American Conditions, 

By CARROLL D. WRIGHT, United States Commissioner of Labor; Lecturer in the 

Catholic University of America ; Author of ‘‘ Industrial Evolution of the United States,” 

‘* Statistics of the City of Boston,” ‘‘ Reports of the Chief of the Massachusetts Bureau 

of Statistics of Labor,” “ Reports of the United States Commissioner of Labor,” etc. 

Crown 8vo, with 12 maps and diagrams, 464 pages, $2.00. [Second Edition—_/ust ready 

‘* Colonel Wright could not fail to produce a notable book upon the subject to which he has 

devoted this volume. There is no equally available compilation and classification of the informa 
tion here organized.""—AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY. 


BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN 


ADMIRAL PHILLIP 
The Founding of New South Wales 


By LOUIS BECKE and WALTER JEFFERY. With Portrait of Phillip and 2 
Maps. Crown 8vo. pp. xx.-336, $1.50. [Just ready 


VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY ISSUED 
Sir Walter Ralegh; the British Domin- | John and Sebastian Cabot; the Discov- 
ion of the West. By MArTIN A, §. ery of North America. By C. Kay- 
Hume, Author of ‘*The Great Lord MOND BEASLEY, M.A., F.R.G.S. With 


Burghley.’’” With Photogravure Portrait Photogravure Portrait and 2 Maps. 
and 2 Maps. Crown 8vo, $1.50. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Sir Thomas Maitland; the Mastery of Lord Clive; the Foundation of British 
the Mediterranean, By WALTER Rule in India. By Sir A. J. ArBurtu- 
FREWEN Lorp, Author of ‘‘ The Lost NOT, K.C.S.L, C.I.E. With Photogra- 
Possessions of England,” etc, With Pho- vure Portrait and 2 Maps, Crown 5vo, 
togravure Portrait and Maps. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
$1.50. 


Edward Gibbon Wakefield; the Colonization of South Australia and New Zealand. 
By R. Garnett, C.B. LL.D, With Photogravure Portrait and 2 Maps. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 


*.* Other Volumes in Preparation. 


MASTERS OF MEDICINE 


NEW VOLUME 


CLAUDE BERNARD 


By Sir MICHAEL FOSTER, K.C.B., M.A., M.D., D.C.L., etc., Secretary of the 
Royal Society of London, Professor of Physiology in the University of Cambridge. 
With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 250 pages, $1.25. 
PREVIOUSLY ISSUED 
_ JOHN HUNTER: Man of Science and Surgeon, By SrerHen Pace, with Intro- 
duction by Str James PaGet. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
WILLIAM HARVEY: By D’Axcy Power, F.S.A., F.R,C.S. Eng., Surgeon to the Victoria Hos- 
pital for Children, Chelsea. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
—— YOUNG SIMPSON and Chloroform. By Pr. H. Laine Gorvon. 
rown 5vo, 1.25. 
WILLIAM STOKES; His Life and Work (1804-1878). By his son Witi,m 
Stokes, Surgeon-in-Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. With 3 Photogravures. Crown 8vo, 250 pages, $1.25 
SIR BENJAMIN COLLINS BRODIE. By Timotny Homes, M.A., F.R,.C.S. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
*,” Other Volumes in Preparation. 
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MR. ANDREW LANG'S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK 


THE RED BOOK OF 
ANIMAL STORIES 


EDITED BY 
ANDREW LANG 
With Numerous Illustrations by H. J. FORD 


Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental 
gilt edges, $2.00 


| Mearly ready 


Uniform with the above, crown Svo, gilt edges, each $2.00 
The Blue Fairy Book, Edited by AN- | The Animal Story Book. Edited by An- 


DREW LANG. With 136 Illustrations by DREW LANG, With 66 Plates and other 
H. J. Ford and G. P. Jacomb Hood. Illustrations by H. J. Ford. 

The Red Fairy Book. Edited by AN- | The Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
DREW LANG. With 4 Plates and 96 Illus- Selected and Edited by ANDREW Lane, 


— be) ee by H. J. Ford and With 66 Illustrations by H. J. Ford. 
ancelot Speed. 
: : The True Story Book, Edited by AN- 
The Green Fairy Book. Edited by ANn- 
DREW LANG. With numerous IIlustrations LANG. With 12 Plates and many 
by H. J. Ford, 
The Yellow Fairy Book. Edited by AN- | The Red True Story Book. Edited by 


DREW LANG. With 22 Plates and 82 IIlus- ANDREW LANG. With 19 Plates and 81 
trations in the Text by H. J. Ford. other Illustrations by H. J. Ford. 

The Pink Fairy Book. Edited by AN- | The Blue Poetry Book. Edited by An- 
DREW LANG. With 34 Plates and 35 IIlus- DREW LANG. With numerous Illustra- 
trations in the Text by H. J. Ford. | tions by H. J. Ford and Lancelot Speed, 

JUST READY 


By FLORENCE K. UPTON 


Words 
By BERTHA UPTON 


With 31 full-page Plates and numer- 
ous Illustrations in the Text 


FLoRence 


| UPTON.. 


Lomomass GettwsG Gomer 


Oblong 4to, boards, $2.00 


Oniform with the above, oblong gto, boards, each $2.00 


4 


The Adventures of Two Dutch Dolls and | The ‘‘Golliwogg” at the Seaside, II- 
a ‘‘ Golliwogg.” : Illustrated in color lustrated in color by FLORENCE K, Upton, 
eee” Urrom, with words by with words by BERTHA UPTON. 

The “Golliwoge’s” Bicycle Club. The Vege-men’s Revenge. Illustrated 
lustrated in color by FLORENCE K. Urton, in color by Florence K, Upton, with 
with words by BERTHA UPTON. ' words by BERTHA UPTON 
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TWO BOOKS OF ADVENTURE EDITED BY G. A. HENTY 


YULE TIDE YARNS 


EDITED BY 
G. A. HENTY 


With 45 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 


cloth, ornamental, gilt top, $1.50 
[ Just published 


CONTENTS: Chateau and Ship. By G. A. HENTY—Ad- 
ventures ofa Night. By JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON—An 
Outlaw’s Fortunes. By W. C. WHISTLER—“ A Flight from 
By Lieut.-Col. Percy GRovEs—Longitude Ten 

egrees. By ROBERT LEIGHTON—A Soldier's Vow. By 
Davip Ker—In Luck’s Way. By WHISHAw— 
“Samana Kay.” By HARRY COLLINGWOop—" Hari Ram,” 
the Dacoit. By E. F. PoLLARD—A Jungle Drama. By 
GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


YULE LOGS Edited by A. HENTY 


With 61 Illustrations. Large crown S8vo, cloth, ornamental, gilt 
top, 442 pages, $1.50 


ConTENTS: A Fighting Mermaid. By KirK MuNnrog—The Venture of the “ Bertha” 
Whaler. By HENRY FRITH—A Frenchman’s Gratitude. By Lieut.-Col. Percy Groves—The 
Badge of the Fourth Foot. By Ropert LefcHTon—A Dangerous Game. By G. MANVILLE 
FeENN—By Default of the Engineer. By FRANKLIN Fox—The King of Spain's Will. By JOHN 
BLOUNDELLE-BURTON—A New England Raid. By E. F. PoLLARD—Sir Richard's Squires. By 
CHARLES W. WHISTLER—The Slaver’s Revenge. By HARRY COLLINGWOOD—On a Mexican 
Ranch. By G. A. HENTY. 


THE KING’S STORY BOOK: Selected Stories from the His- 
torical Romances from Harold to William IV. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by GEORGE LAURENCE GOMME. Illustrated by 
Harrison Miller. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, $2.00. 


THE QUEEN’S STORY BOOK: Being Historical Stories 
Collected out of English Romantic Literature, in Illustration 
of the Reigns of English Monarchs from the Conquest to 
Queen Victoria. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by GEORGE LAURENCE GOMME. With numerous 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, $2.00. 


THE PRINCE’S STORY BOOK. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by GEORGE LAURENCE GOMME., With numerous 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $2.00. [Nearly ready 


PEAKS AND PINES: Another Norway Book. 


By J. A. LEES, Joint Author of ‘* Three in Norway,” and B, C. 1887."" With 63 
Illustrations and Photographs by the Author. Crown 8vo, nemediete ly 


MR. BLACKBURNE’S GAMES AT CHESS. 


Selected, Annotated, and Arranged by Himself. Edited, with a Biographical Sketch 
and a brief History of Blindfold Chess, by P,- ANDERSON GRAHAM, = [/n the press 


*,* This book will contain about 400 games, representing not only Mr. Blackburne’s match 
and tournament contests, but those wonderful exhibitions of blindfold and simultaneous play 
wherein he is unrivalled, and many specimens of that end-play of which he is one of the greatest 
masters. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF ST. JOHN: An Essay in Biblical 
Theology. 


By WALTER LOWRIE, M.A., Mission Priest in the City Mission, Philadelphia, 

Crown 8vo, pp. xx.-216, cloth, $1. 50 

‘* This essay aims at interpreting the theology of St. Johnasa whole. There is an abundance 
of detaiied exegetical studies of St. John's writings; there are also many valuable studies of the 
several component parts of St. John’s theology: but it appears asifno one had seriously under- 
taken to dofor St. John what has in a measure been accomplished in the case of St. Paul: to give 
such an exposition of his thought as shall comprise, not only all of his theology—in the sense 
that every topic of his theology 1 is discussed between the covers of a single book—but his theology 
as a whole, as a system.’’—PREFACE. 


WITH GOD IN THE WORLD. 


A Series of Papers by CHARLES H. BRENT, of St. Stephen’s Church, Boston, Mass, 

Small 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 

CONTENTS: I. The Universal Art—II. Friendship with God: Looking—III. Friendship 
with God: Speaking—IV. Friendship with God: The Response—V. The Testing of Friendship— 
VI. Knitting Broken F amare, Ee Friendship in God—VIII. Friendship in God: Continued 
—IX. The Church in Prayer—X. The Great Act of Worship—XI. Witnesses Unto the Uttermost 
Part of the Earth—XII. "Th he Inspiration of Responsibility—Appendix : Where God Dwells. 


THE REFORMATION SETTLEMENT: Examined in the 
Light of History and Law. With an Introductory Letter 
to the Right Hon. Sir William Vernon Harcourt, M.P. 
By the Rev. MALCOLM MacCOLL, D.D., Canon Residentiary of Ripon, Sixth Edi- 
iton, Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


CONTENTS: Introductory Letter—Chapter I. The Presence of Christ in the Eucharist—IL 
The Eucharistic Sacrifice—III. The Reformation: Its Causes and Results—IV. The Testimony 
of Anglican Divines—V. Propinquity of the Spiritual World—VI. Sacerdotalism—VII. Auricular 
Confession—VIII. The Reformation and Confession—IX. The Intermediate State—X. Ecclesi- 
astical Courts and the Ornaments Rubric—XI. Anglican and Roman Orders—XII. The haneee 
of the Vatican: a Chapter of Secret History. 


ALCUIN CLUB COLLECTIONS—/, 


ENGLISH ALTARS FROM ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. 


With Descriptive Notes by W. H. ST. JOHN HOPE, M.A. Fep. (17 in. x 134 in.) 
$8.00 net. 


*.* This is a selection of thirty-six Pictures of English Altars from the Tenth to the Sixteenth 
Century, from Illuminated Manuscripis, arranged in chronological order. 


CHURCH WORK IN BRITISH COLUMBIA: Being a 
Memoir of the Episcopate of ACTON WINDEYER SIL- 
LITOE, D.D., D.C.L., First Bishop of New Westminster. 

By the Rev. HERBE RT H. GOWEN, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ The Paradise of the 
Pacific,” etc., etc. With Portraits and numerous Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 
8vo, pp. 260, $1.75. 

THE GREAT LAW: A Study of Religious Origins and of 
the Unity Underlying Them. 

By WILLIAM WILLIAMSON. [/n the press 


THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

By the Right Hon. F. MAX MULLER, K, M., Foreign Member of the French Insti- 

tute. 8vo, pp. xxxi.-618, $5.00. 

‘*In his latest volume . . . the venerable Max Miiller has done a work for which he 
possessed singularly ample fitness. With the exception of Professor Deursen, there is not prob- 
ably another person living so widely versed in the original Sanscrit literature. In this book 
° the author has poured a great abundance of learning. The pages are rich with data, 
with comparisons and deductions. . . . This is the best of the recent publications of the aged 
Oxford 

NEW TESTAMENT CHURCHMANSHIP, and the Principles 
upon which it was Founded. 

By the Right Rev. HENRY Y. SATTERLEE, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Washington, 

Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE CASTLE, TOWN, AND PORT OF 
DOVER. 


By the Rev. S. P. H. STATHAM, late Semitic Scholar, Queen’s College, Cambridge ; 
Rector of St. Mary-in-the-Castle, etc. With numerous [Illustrations and Plans. Crown 
8vo, pp. xx.-462, $3.50. 


THE HOMERIC HYMNS. The 33 Hymns attributed to Homer. 
Translated with Critical Introductions to each of the Hymns. 


By ANDREW LANG. Illustrated with seven Photogravures and seven Half-tones after 


the Antique. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00, [Zn October 
THE ENGLISH RADICALS: an Historical Sketch. 
By C. B,. ROYLANCE KENT. [7 the press 


‘* My object has been, to state it briefly, this:—to trace genealogically the descent of the 
present-day Radicals, and to show the changes which they have undergone in this course of evo- 
lution; . . . to exhibit in the successive generations of Radicals the influence of thought 
upon thought, of doctrine upon doctrine, of books upon books, and of conduct upon conduct. 
a 6 I venture to believe that to grasp thoroughly the history of the extreme party of 
movement and progression during the last hundred and thirty year$—to see what that party has 
aimed at, in what it has succeeded and where and why it has failed—is the best way to obtain 
a clear understanding of the origins of contemporary politics..".—EXTRACTS FROM PREFACE. 


THE PEASANTS’ RISING AND THE LOLLARDS: A Col- 
lection of Unpublished Documents, forming An Appendix 
to ‘‘England in the Age of Wycliffe.” 


Edited by G M. TREVELYAN and EDGAR POWELL. 8vo. [Za the press 


ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE, 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo, $4.00. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF DANTE ALLIGHIERI. 
By the Rev. J. F. HOGAN, D.D., St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. [Zn the press 


COMMON SENSE IN EDUCATION AND TEACHING. 


By P. A. BARNETT, M.A., H.M. Assistant Inspector of Training Colleges and 
Examiner in Practical Teaching for the Cambridge Training Syndicate; formerly 
Principal of the Isleworth Training College for Schoolmasters, Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


* * This volume is based on a systematic course of lectures delivered in 1898. The lectures 
have been re-written and enlarged, and additional matter treated, so as to form a complete intro- 
duction to the study of current problems of teaching and school practice. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS OF SCIENTIFIC 
CHEMISTRY IN OUR OWN TIMES. 


By WILLIAM A. TILDEN, D.Sc. Lond. ; D.Sc, Dub. ; F.R.S.; Fellow of the Uni- 
versity of London ; Professor of Chemistry in tle Royal College of Science, London. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A NEW DIVINITY AND OTHER STORIES. 


By ‘‘CHOLA.” Crown 8vo, $1.00. 


CONTENTS: A New Divinity—Rasu’s Bewitchment—The Yogi's Revenge--The Passing of 
Heavenly Light—A Famine Item—A Nilgiri Tragedy—Comrades—Premature Decease—Rama- 
Sami’s Sentiments—Ragavan’s Ghost. 

*.* This is a book of stories based upon actual incidents occurring in the thirteen years of the 
author's life with the people of Southern India. 
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DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES 


THE THEORY OF EQUATIONS. With an Introduction to 
the Theory of Binary Algebraic Forms. 


By WILLIAM SNOW BURNSIDE, M.A., D.Sc., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin ; 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Dublin; and ARTHUR WILLIAM 
PANTON, M.A,, D. Sc., Fellow and Tutor, Trinity College, Dublin ; Donegal Lecturer 
in Mathematics, Fourth Edition, Vol. 1. 8vo, pp xiv.-286, $2.75 net. 

CONTENTS—Introduction—I. General Properties of Polynomials—II, General Properties of 
Equations—III. Relations between the Roots and Coefficients of Equations, with Applications to 
Symmetric Functions of the Roots—IV. Transformation of Equations—V. Solution oF nocigeoodl 
and Binomial Equations—VI. Algebraic Solution of the Cubic and Biquadratic—VII. Properties 
of the Derived Functions—VIIIL. Symmetric Functions of the Roots—IK. Limits of the Roots of 
Equations—X. Separation of the Roots of Equations—XI. Solution of Numerical Equations 
—XII. Complex Numbers and the Complex Variable—Notes. 

‘* In preparing the present edition (the fourth) we have thought it desirable to divide the 
work into two volumes. It is hoped that this arrangement will be found for the convenience of 
students. The first volume contains all that is usually given in elementary works on the Theory 
of Equations, together with a short chapter on Complex Numbers and the Complex Variable ; 
andinthe second . . . will be found those subjects which are more appropriately included 
under the title of Modern Higher Algebra.”—EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

Nots.—The first chapter of the second volume of this work—treating of Determinants, 
and containing an Appendix with examples from Trigonometry and Analytic Geometry-is now 
ready in pamphlet form, price 75 cents wet. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA MEDICA: A Concise Work of Reference 
in Medicine and Surgery for Practitioners and Students. 
Produced under the general editorship of CHALMERS WATSON, M.B., M.R.C.P.E. 
In twelve volumes, to be published quarterly. Price, per volume, $6.00 met. 
Volume I., ABDOMEN to BONE. Large 8vo (10x6}), pp. vi.-579. [Just ready 


*,* A prospectus of the work, for which orders can be taken only for the complete set, volumes 
to be delivered quarterly, as ready, will be sent to any address upon application to the publishers. 


SURGERY: A Treatise for Students and Practitioners. 
By T. PICKERING PICK, Consulting Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital ; Senior Sur- 
geon to the Victoria Hospital for Children; H.M. Inspector of Anatomy in England 
and Wales; Editor of ‘*Gray’s Anatomy,” etc., etc. Medium 8vo, with about 440 
Illustrations. [Nearly ready 
*,* This book may be regarded as the outcome of the experience of a hospital 
surgeon and teacher for nearly thirty years. It has been written mainly for students ; 
but it is hoped that practitioners will find it a useful work of reference : not too 
bulky, but containing a concise and practical account of surgical injuries and dis- 
eases, the signs by which they may be recognized, and the appropriate treatment 
to be adopted for their cure. Most of the illustrations have been drawn specially 
for the work by Dr. Goldsmith, a pupil of the author’s, and it is hoped they will 
form an attractive feature of the book. 


*,* A prospectus of the work with specimen pages may be had on application to the publishers. 


OUTLINES OF THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY. 


By LOTHAR MEYER, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Tiibingen, Trans- 
lated by P. PHILLIPS Bepson, D.Sc., Lond., B.Sc. Vict., F.C.S., Professor of Chem- 
istry, Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and W. CARLETON WILLIAMS, 
B.Sc. Vict., F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry in the University College, Sheffield. 
Second Editien. With a Preface by the Author. 8vo, $2.50 me?, 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 
By JAMES HOWARD GORE, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, Columbian Univer- 
sity, author of “ Elements of Geodesy,” ‘‘ History of Geodesy,” etc., etc. lew Edi- 
tion with new Appendix of over 500 Exercises. Crown 8vo, $1.00 me/. [Just ready 
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The Oxford Library of 
Practical Theology, 


PRODUCED UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF THE 


REV. W. C. £E. NEWBOLT, M.A., 


Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s, 


AND THE 


REV. F. E. BRIGHTMAN, M.A., 


Librarian of the Pusey House, Oxford. 


ESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. beg to announce that they 
have now in course of publication a Series of Volumes dealing with Prac- 
tical Theology, of which the object is to supply some carefully considered 
teaching on matters of religion to that large body of devout laymen who 
desire instruction but are not attracted by the learned treatises which ap- 
peal to the theologian. 
The point of view from which the different subjects will be treated may 
be briefly described as that dogmatic basis of the Tractarian Movement 
with which the name of Oxford will ever be associated. 


1. Religion. 


By the REV. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chan- 
cellor of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


2. Baptism. 


By the REV. DARWELL STONE, M.A., Principal of the 
Missionary College, Dorchester. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


3. Confirmation, 


By the Right Rev. A. C. A. HALL, D.D., Bishop of Vermont. 
[/ the Press. 


“The first volume is much more than a general introduction to the series. 
Canon Newbolt has written a remarkable and valuable book on ‘ Religion,’ 
with which, indeed, it would be hard to compare any other of the same 
scope and method, except Canon Liddon’s ‘Some Elements of Religion,’ 
published in 1870. . . . On the whole, the admirable grasp of the subject 
and the simplicity and purity of its presentation make this a noble book.” 
—The Churchman, New York, May 27, 1899. 

“ . . . We feel certain that readers of this able, lucid, and instructive 
treatise on ‘ Holy Baptism,’ by the Rev. Darwell Stone, will conclude that 
the new ‘Oxford Library’ will prove to be one of those valuable series of 
publications which no churchman can afford to be without.”—Church Eclec- 
tic, Milwaukee, September, 1899. 
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New Theological Works. 


Men and Movements in-the English Church. 
By the Rev. ARTHUR Rocers, Central Falls, R. I. With four 
Photogravure Portraits. Crown 8vo. Gilt top. $1.50. 


ConTENTs.—The Need of a Revival—John Henry Newman—Dr. Pusey 
—John Keble—Arnold of Rugby—Robertson of Brighton—Archbishop 
Tait-—-Dean Stanley—Bishop Wilberforce—Frederick Denison Maurice— 
Charles Kingsley—Conclusion: Lightfoot and Church. 

“ Delightiu) reading. The author’s style is so graceful, and the leading 
points of character are so clearly presented, that we perceive at once that 
the writer is fully en rapport with his subject. The sketches of Newman 
and Arnold, Stanley and Maurice, are particularly good, while all the rest 
present phases in the lives of great men such as we love to dwell upon.”— 
Church Work, Buffalo. 


New Testament Churchmanship 


AND THE PRINCIPLES UPON WHICH IT Was FouNnDED. By 
the Ricghot Rev. HENry YATES SATTERLEE, D.D., Bishop of 
Washington. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


“ , . . Itis an earnest, honest, painstaking, and, in my judgment, suc- 
cessful attempt to portray the conception of the Church in the minds of the 
writers of the New Testament . . . this most valuable contribution to 
theological and ecclesiastical literature.”"— Zhe Churchman, New York, June 
10, 1899. 

“This is a book of unusual value, and a study quite worthy of serious re- 
view. . . . We trust it may have a wide circulation, and a large influence 
upon the Church.”—Church Eclectic, Milwaukee, May, 1899. 


The Kenotic Theory, 
Considered with Particular Reference to its Anglican Forms 
and Arguments. By the Rev. Francis J. Hatt, D.D., In- 
structor of Dogmatic Theology in the Western Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Ill. Crown 8vo. Pp. xviii-247. $1.50. 


“It is a book of real and permanent value, and will fully repay every 
reader who will make a careful study of it. Students will welcome espe- 
cially the valuable contributions from Canon Bright which appear frequently 
in the notes.”—Churchman, New York. 


Longmans, Green, & Co., Publishers, 


gi and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Longmans, Green & Co.’s New Books. 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 1766-1776. 


By SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 


Author of “The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay," and “ The Early History of 
Charles James Fox." 


8vo. Pp. xiv, 434. With a map of Boston. Cloth, gilt top. $3.00. 


**T cannot refrain from negetity speneumends this book, not only to historical students, 


but to general readers as well. 


is accurate; it is written with sympathetic intelligence; 


it represents broad culture as well as special “yon it is interesting; and, finally, it is 


important as coming from an Englishman who treats 


h sides of the great straggle with 


perfect fairness. I have read it from noghanin to end with a pleasure that we me in 
amo 


mind of the contention made—if I recollec 


rightly—by Sir George Trevelyan’s 


us un- 


cle, that a good history ought to be more interesting than a novel. rd Macaulay’s 
fis 


own history certainly leaves neariy all novels behind it in 
velyan’s leaves not a few."’—Book Buyer, N. Y. 


respect. Sir George Tre- 


Foreign Courts and Foreign 
Homes. 
By A.M. F. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 

This book deals with Hanoverian and 
French Society under King Ernest and the 
Emperor Napoleon III. It is full of stories 
and anecdotes. It also brings the reader 
into familiar intercourse with well-known 
literary men of that age, and concludes with 
a vivid aescription of the naval fight be- 
tween the Alabama and the Kearsarge. 

**As acollection of vivid reminiscences, as 
a reflection of a bright ya ct no more 
reading will be found.”— Morning 

t, 


A History of British India. 


By Sir Witson Hunter, a Vice 
resident of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
In five volumes. Volume I. Introducto- 
y to the Overthrow of the English in the 
pice Archipelago. 8vo, pp. iv, 475, with 
four Colored Maps and an Index. $5.00. 
* Every page ofthe volume speaks of dili- 
ent research. Everywhere presides a so- 
T, calm judgment. A fascinating story of 
prowess and skill. . . . Told with great 
clearness and vividness, and with a wealth 
of incident which the adventure-novelist 
must envy.”"— Times. 


England in the Age of Wycliffe. 


By Gzorce Macavutay TrevetyAy, B. A., 
ellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
8yo0, gilt top. $4.00. 

** It cannot but take rank as a leading au- 
thority in its own subject and one of the 
most important among recent contributions 
to English historical literature.”—Scotsman. 

“Among the most elaborate monographs 
on this period that exists.”—Atheneum. 


Among [ly Books. 
Papers on Literary Subjects by Various 
Writers. 

Reprinted from Literature. With a preface 
A. D. Tram, D. C. L. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top. $1.50. 

‘They are as conversational as the re- 
fiections of scholars and book lovers well 
may be, and bookish in different degrees. 
The volume is further varied by Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald’s mélange of interesting facts 
concerning “Pickwick,” Dr. Mahaffy’s essay 
on style, and Ian Maciaren’s ‘‘ Ugliness in 
Fiction,” and one finds here much excellent 
matter on the subject of criticiam.”—Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 


BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 
Edited by H. F. Wiison, M. A. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


Lord Clive; the Foundation of 
British Rule in India. 


By Sir A. J. Ansutunot, author of ‘‘A Mem- 
oir of Thomas Munro.” With photo- 
front and two maps. 

‘own 8yo. $1.50. 

“A calm, urprejudiced, straightforward 
narrative of the life of one who justly de- 
serves a place among the men who have 
earned the right to be called ‘ builders of 
country’s greatness.’ '’—Philadelphia 


Edward Gibbon Wakefield. 


The Colonization of South Australia and New 
aland. By R. Gargnerr, C. B., . D. 
an portrait and two maps. Pp. 412. 


“Dr. Garnett has produced an admirable 
biography of a really great man.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 91-93 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Have You Learned 


Where to buy your Buggy, or 
other Vehicle, or your Wagon? 


WZ 


Others 


Try 
To 


We can supply you with the latest and most 
stylish as well as best-made vehicle on the 
market for less money than you can buy same 
QUALITY elsewhere—from finest Pneumatic 
Road Wagon through the list. 


Visit our Show Rooms and see for yourself. 


Tennessee Implement Co., 


CARR'AGE DEPARTMENT, Cor. Market and Commerce Sts., 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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J. M. Donaldson, President. F, A. Pattie, Cashier. 
T. A. Embrey, Vice President. 


BANK OF 
WINCHESTER, 


WINCHESTER, TENN. 


State Depository. Depository of 
The University of the South. 


A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 


We solicit accounts, no matter how small, and promise prompt 
and careful attention to all business intrusted to us. 
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Southern Railway. 


Greatest Highway of Travel, 
Reaching the Principal Cities of 
the South with Its Own Lines. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains, Unex- 
celled Equipment, Dining Cars. 


SPEED, 
SAFETY, 
COMFORT. 


Pullman Drawing-Room Buffet Sleeping Zar 


WITHOUT CHANGE, BETWEEN 
Nashville, Washington, and New York, 
IN EACH DIRECTION, VIA 


Chattanooga, Knoxville, Asheville, 


Through the ‘‘Land of the Sky.’’ 


W. A. TURK, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C. 

C. A. BENSCOTER, Assistant General Passe Agent, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
J. M. CULP, Traffic Manager, Washington, D. C. 

J. C. BILLUPS, Traveling Passenger Agent, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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American National Bank. 
©<sCAPITAL, $1,000,000.o.9 


We have the Largest Capital of any National Bank South of the Ohio 
River. A General Banking and Foreign Exchange Business transacted. 
All classes of high-grade Investment Securities Bought and Sold. Collec- 
tions carefully made and promptly reported. All Accounts Solicited. 


OFFICERS. 


W. W. BERRY, President; A. H. ROBINSON, Vice Pres.; N.P. LeSUEUR, Cashier. 
DIRECTORS. 

W. W. BERRY, JOHN WOODARD, HORATIO BERRY, 

A. H. ROBINSON, BYRD DOUGLAS R. W. TURNER, 

R,. L. WEAKLEY, NORMAN KIRKMAN, W. G. BUSH. 


Che Duncan, 


Naghpille, Jenn. 
LC. @. Garrabrant, manager. 


Publishing House 
M. E. Church, South, 


Can Supply Any Book You Want, 
No Matter Where Published, 


Books of Theology, 333€e¢ 

Books of Biography, Birthday or Anniversary 
Books of History, Gifts for General Use of 
Books of Poetry, Old and Young. 

Books of Miscellany, 

Books of Classics. 


Our facilities for BOOKBINDING, FINE PRINTING, 
ELECTROTYPING, etc., are of the best. 


BARBEE & SMITH, Agents, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Elegant Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 
eeeDAI cece 


mil 


Between Nashville 
and 

Knoxville, Asheville, Danville, Lynchburg, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Augusta, Macon, 
Jacksonville, Memphis, St. Louis, Hickman. 

BETWEEN 

St. Louis and Evansville and 
Chattanooga, Atlanta, Macon, and Jacksonville, 


and between 
St. Louis and Cairo and Nashville and Chattanooga, via Martin 
and between 
St. Louis, Cairo, Atlanta, Macon, and Jacksonville, 
via Martin, Nashville, and Chattanooga. 


W. L. DANLEY, General Passenger Agent, Nashville, Teun. 
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‘* Your machine requires less mental effort to op 
erate than any other, allowing the operator to give 
his full attention to his composition. And in other 


respects it is perfect.”"—Superintenden! of Publi 
Schools, Montgomery, Ala, 


‘“*T purchased a Smith Premier three years ago, have been using same 
constantly in the telegraph work, which is the fastest work a typewriter 
Time has todo. The machine is now as good as new, and it has not cost a 
cent for repairs.” —W. 7. Budd, Telegraph Operator, Charleston, S. C. 
‘One point of superiority that will always make the Smith Premier a 
favorite is the elasticity and easiness of touch. Before purchasing the 
CJ Smith Premier I was operating a New Yost, and I find that I can do 
al Or much more work on the Smith Premier than I could do on the Yost, 
and with much more ease and comfort.’”’-—V. S. Luck, Attorney, Ashe- 
ville, N.C. 


Saver is the 

No. 2 
Smith 
Premier 


Typewriter. 


Simple Keyboard—easiest to learn. 

Lightest Touch—easiest to operate. 

Ball-Bearing Carriage—frictionless. 

Ball-Bearing Escapement—most speedy. 

Single Scale—avoids doubt. 

Carriage Not Lifted—saves time. 

Ribbon Self-Reversing—requires no attention. 
Type All Cleaned in Thirty Seconds—neatness. 
Alignment Permanent—widest type bar support. 
Paper Feed Self-Adjusting—for many sheets. 
Writes on Ruled Paper—without shifting sheet. 
Two Margin Stops—instantly set or “‘ jumped.” 
Automatic in Many Operations—saves thought. 
Wear Distributed—most durable. 

Many Other Advantages—aiding easy operation. 
Sales Greater Than Any Other Two Machines. 


Send for ‘“‘ Shades and Contrasts,” pithily pointing the advantages of the Smith Premier; or 
** Briefs,”’ presenting its many advantages for Lawyers; or the Smith Premier “ Primer,’’ ex- 
plaining the advantages in detail; or ‘‘ Testimonials,” giving the experience of Smith Premier 
users. We cheerfully furnish these booklets, even if you do not wish to purchase at once. 
You may have a friend who does. 


GENERAL SOUTHERN AGENTS. 


Brandon Printing Co., 
A Local Agent in Every Prominent Town in the South. 
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MITCHELL’S 
Slome-Wade Candies, 


Chocolates, and Bonbons. Fresh Daily. 
Packed in pretty boxes for city and out-of-town delivery. 
323 UNION STREET, - - = NASHVILLE, TENN. 


GREGORY TALC CRAYON. 


YY: 
TRADE MARK. 


The Gregory Talc Blackboard and Gregory Natural Talc Crayons are an Absol 
Dustless Combination. sed by hundreds of leading schools and colleges in the 
United States and Canada. Millions of feet in daily use. 


The Gregory Model Eraser is the most durable eraser on the market. Made entirely of 
fine felt. No noise when dropped on the floor. Send forcatalogue and samples, free. 


Gregory Talc Blackboard and Crayon Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


RENWICK W. CROTHERS, 


Publisher, Bookseller, Stationer, and 


Importer, 
246 Fourth Avenue, New York 


(Between 19th and 20th Streets). 


The latest Theological and Miscellaneous Books kept in 
stock, also the Standard Works. 

A specialty made of searching for “scarce” and “out of 
print” books. 

Books not in stock obtained at short notice. 


Books imported to order. i 
Catalogues sent on application. 

Liberal discount given to Clergy and Students. 

All orders attended to with care and forwarded promptly. 
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' SANDFORD DUNCAN. GEORGE I. WADDEY. 


WADDEY, 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS. 


Loans, 
Sales, 
Rents. 


214 Union St, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


POPE TAYLOR. J. E. HART. 


W. C. Collier Grocery Co., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Imported and Domestic 
Groceries, —~ 


Meats and Vegetables. 


601 and 603 Church Street, © NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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e 
N. 6. Collier, 
Successor to Osborn, 

Cr; 
Fine 
239 Yorth Summer Street, 


Nashville, Jenn. 
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NEW FIRM. NEW GOOoDs. 


Greenfield-Calbot 
Furniture Co., 


206 North College St., © NASHVILLE, TENN., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Furniture, Mattresses, etc. 


Mail Orders Receive Special and Prompt Attention. 


Refer by special permission to the University of the South. 
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Tnsurance 
Company, 


OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


Southern Department, Equitable Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
MILTON DARGAN, Manager ; 
ERNEST B, BOYD, Assistant Manager ; 
F, M. MIKELL, Special Agent Kentucky and Tennessee. 


Statement of United States Branch. 


ASSETS, . . « « «  $2,447,908,09 
NET SURPLUS, . . . « « 714,552,03 
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SYSTEM = DIRECT 


LINE. 


‘a DOUBLE DAILY 
THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


“’ ATLANTA # TIFTON, or 
MONTGOMERY # THOMASVILLE, 


WITHOUT CHANGE. 


PLANT STEAMSHIP LINE. 


PORT TAMPA, 
MOBILE, ALA.. 
. REY WEST, FLA.. 

HAVANA, CUBA. 


For sailing dates, rates, schedules, or any information, address 


R. L. TODD, B. W. WRENN, 


Division Pass. Agt., Montgomery, Ala. Passenger Traflic Manager, Savannah, Ga. 
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THE SEWANEE REVIEW. 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL. 


HIS Review has been established under the auspices 

of the Faculty of the University of the South at Se- 
wanee, Tenn. It will be devoted to reviews of leading 
books and to papers on such topics of general Literature as re- 
quire fuller treatment than they receive in popular maga- 
zines, and less technical treatment than they receive in 
specialist publications. In other words, the Review will 
conform more nearly to the type of the English Reviews 
than is usual with American periodicals. 

Intending contributors and publishers desiring to have 
their important books reviewed will address as indicated 
below. Where the return of an article is desired, stamps 
should be inclosed. In all cases the full name of the con- 
tributor must be given. 

Each number will consist of 128 large octavo pages, 
printed on heavy paper. The dates of issue will be January 
1st, April rst, July rst, and October 1st of each year. Sub- 
scription price, $2 a year in advance. Single numbers, 50 
cents each. 

Suitable advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: 


One Time. | Two Times. |Three Times.| Four Times. 


Oued $16 co | $30 00 | $4000 | $50 00 
Quarter 4 00 12 00 00 
2 00 4 00 6 co 


Address all communications to 
THE SEWANEE REVIEW, 
SEWANEE, TENN. 
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MOONEY, 


Nashville, Tenn., 


FINE PLUMBING. 


Large Stock of Plumbers’, Gas, and Steam 
Fitters’ supplies. Gas Machnes. Steam 
and Hot-Water Heating and Ventilating 
Apparatus. 
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Gas and Electric Chandeliers, Dynamos, 


Electric Bells, Annunciators, and 


ALL KINDS OF ELECTRIC SUPPLIES. 


Office and Wareroom, 617 Church Street. 
TELEFHONE, 641. 
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